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REVIEW  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  BUDGET  PRO- 
POSAL TO  ELIMINATE  THE  HONEY  PRICE 
SUPPORT  PROGRAM 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  22,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Specialty  Crops 

AND  Natural  Resources, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  1:40  p.m.,  in  room 
1300,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Charlie  Rose  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Bishop,  Condit,  Stenholm,  Lewis, 
Elingston,  Goodlatte,  and  Pombo. 

Staff  present:  Jan  Rovecamp,  clerk;  Keith  Pitts,  Perri  D'Armond, 
and  Stacy  Steinitz. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLIE  ROSE,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  Rose.  The  subcommittee  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources  is 
holding  a  public  hearing  today  to  review  the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1994  budget  proposal  on  the  honey  program.  Our  first  and 
only  witnesses  will  be  a  panel  including  Mr.  Richard  Adee,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Honey  Producers  Association  of  Bruce,  South 
Dakota;  Mr.  Donald  Schmidt,  president  of  the  American  Beekeep- 
ing Federation  of  Winner,  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  T.  Ray  Chancey, 
national  office  director  of  the  American  Agriculture  Movement. 

Gentlemen,  you  and  your  attorneys  may  come  to  the  table  if  you 
wish  at  this  time  while  I  make  a  brief  opening  statement. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  Richard  Adee  and  Donald  Schmidt 
have  taken  the  time,  during  a  very  busy  part  of  the  year  for  bee- 
keepers, to  appear  before  this  subcommittee.  As  residents  of  South 
Dakota,  I  offer  my  condolences  to  you  and  to  your  home  State  for 
the  recent  loss  of  your  Governor. 

The  subcommittee  also  welcomes  Ray  Chancey,  the  new  national 
office  director  for  the  American  Agriculture  Movement. 

The  subcommittee  has  called  today's  hearing  to  give  participants 
of  the  honey  program  an  opportunity  to  review  the  operation  of  the 
program  and  to  address  criticisms  leveled  by  some  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  press,  as  well  as  others.  I  have  read  your  state- 
CD 


ments,  and  I  concur  with  your  assessments  of  the  issues  and  prob- 
lems facing  the  American  honey  producers. 

In  a  very  short  time,  the  program  has  undergone  substantial 
changes  and  has  greatly  reduced  its  cost  to  the  Government.  While 
reducing  costs,  the  industry  has  provided  valuable  pollination  serv- 
ices to  American  agriculture  and  has  promoted  supply  and  price 
stability  for  domestic  consumers. 

While  competitive  with  most  major  foreign  honey  producers,  our 
domestic  industry  teeters  near  disaster  because  of  the  continued 
dumping  of  imported  Chinese  honey  on  the  U.S.  market.  Chinese 
honey,  I  am  told,  consistently  undercuts  the  market  price  of  around 
50  cents  a  poiind  by  about  10  cents  per  pound.  This  is  a  substantial 
share  of  the  domestic  industry's  problems  and  it  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  administration,  and  soon. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  the  United  States  Trade  Representative, 
Mr.  Kantor,  that  your  honey,  if  it  is  in  trade  to  go  into  China,  must 
pay  a  60-percent  duty  to  enter  China.  Without  relief,  the  beekeep- 
ing industry  in  the  LFnited  States,  with  or  without  a  program,  is 
potentially  doomed. 

Legal  counsel  has  informed  me  that  many  of  the  remedial  actions 
allowed  under  trade  law  require  that  a  program  demonstrate  un- 
fair harm  from  a  competitor.  Therefore,  some  measure  of  recourse 
or  even  the  opportunity  of  recourse  requires  a  program  be  in  place. 
I  think  this  point  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  people  discuss  the  "sig- 
nificant need  to  eliminate  the  honey  program." 

Before  throwing  an  industry  out  the  window,  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration will  cast  aside  s3rmbolism  and  work  with  interested  parties 
to  address  budgetary  concerns,  as  well  as  the  burgeoning  import 
crisis  that  is  unfairly  injuring  a  valuable  domestic  industry. 

I  would  yield  to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, our  colleague  from  Florida,  Mr.  Lewis,  for  any  comments  he 
would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  called  this  hearing  to  look 
into  the  honeybee  situation,  I  appreciate  the  long  distances  the 
gentlemen  have  traveled  in  order  to  be  here  to  present  their  case. 
I  look  forward  to  a  great  education. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  are  happy  at  this  time  to  hear  from  the  panel  in  the  order 
that  I  introduced  them. 

Mr.  Richard  Adee,  you  may  proceed,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  ADEE,  PRESmENT,  AMERICAN 
HONEY  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
ROBERT  BARNES,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  ROBERT  M.  BOR,  AT- 
TORNEY,  WINSTON  &  STRAWN,  AND  JACK  MEYER,  JR. 

Mr.  Adee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  subcommittee  mem- 
bers. 

My  name  is  Richard  Adee.  I  am  president  of  the  American  Honey 
Producers  Association,  an  organization  that  represents  commercial 
beekeepers  throughout  the  United  States.  I  am  also  a  hands-on 
beekeeper  with  my  principal  operations  in  the  States  of  South  Da- 
kota and  Mississippi. 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  before  the  sub- 
committee. This  is  my  first  opportunity  before  this  subcommittee, 
and  many  of  you  are  new  to  the  committee  and  the  Congress.  I 
wish  to  offer  my  congratulations.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  in  the  future  and  offer  the  cooperation  of  our  association  in 
your  endeavors. 

The  honey  price  support  program  is  under  attack  today.  Many 
have  targeted  the  program  for  oblivion.  We  believe  that  there  are 
many  misconceptions  regarding  the  program  and  the  industry.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  the  record. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  viable  domestic  beekeeping  industry.  The 
honey  price  support  program  is  essential  to  the  continued  profit- 
ability of  the  beekeeping  industry.  If  the  current  program  is  elimi- 
nated, many  commercial  beekeepers  will  go  out  of  business.  This 
would  be  a  severe  economic  blow  to  U.S.  agriculture  as  a  whole  and 
to  the  American  consuming  public. 

Honeybees  are  vital  to  the  economic  production  of  many  impor- 
tant agricultural  crops.  In  particular,  the  fruit,  vegetable,  and  tree 
crops  need  honeybee  pollination  for  profitable  production.  Also,  by 
increasing  the  production  of  these  crops,  the  consumer  cost  of  the 
Nation's  food  supply  is  reduced  and  the  quality  improved.  The 
farm-level  value  of  the  increased  yield  and  quality  of  over  40  crops 
benefiting  from  insect  pollination  in  1989  was  estimated  at  $9.3  bil- 
lion. To  this  should  be  added  the  value  of  beef  and  dairy  products 
that  are  derived  from  insect-pollinated  legumes. 

The  consumer  benefit  from  the  lower  cost  of  these  crops  had  been 
estimated  in  1985  at  $4.6  billion,  or  $18.40  per  person.  The  annual 
cost  of  the  honey  program  to  the  U.S.  consumer  is  about  5  cents 
per  person;  a  sweet  deal  to  assure  them  of  high  quality  fruits  and 
vegetables  grown  in  the  United  States  under  EPA  regulations. 

A  little  known  fact  is  that  com  producers  will  be  seriously  im- 
pacted by  the  loss  of  the  program.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  100  million  pounds  of  high  fructose  com  syrup  is  fed  to  the 
honeybees  as  a  dietary  supplement.  At  a  conversion  ratio  of  3  bush- 
els per  hundred  pounds,  it  is  our  understanding  that  this  equates 
to  3  million  bushels  of  com,  or  the  com  from  30,000  acres  at  a  yield 
of  100  bushels  per  acre. 

Honeybees  have  proven  much  more  practical  than  wild  bees  for 
commercial  pollination  and  provide  about  80  percent  of  the  insect 
pollination  service  to  crops.  Many  beekeepers  rent  their  colonies  to 
crop  producers  one  or  more  times  each  year  to  satisfy  pollination 
requirements.  Most  other  beekeepers  supply  pollination  free  as  a 
byproduct  of  their  honeymaking  activities. 

Our  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  need  honeybee  pollination  for  prof- 
itable production.  This  pollination  service  is  provided  by  commer- 
cial beekeepers,  as  these  are  the  beekeepers  that  can  move  their 
colonies  ontime  and  in  the  numbers  required  for  good  pollination. 
The  sideline  and  hobby  beekeepers  cannot  leave  their  other  jobs  in 
order  to  move  their  colonies  to  orchards  and  fields. 

Historically,  income  received  from  the  support  program  and 
honey  sales  have  supported  the  industry.  Pollination  fees  provide 
some  additional  income  but  an  insufficient  amount,  in  and  of  itself, 
to  sustain  the  industry.  A  list  of  the  crops  pollinated  by  honeybees 


is  attached  to  the  back  of  my  testimony.  You  will  see  that  there  are 
the  fruit  and  nut  crops,  vegetable  seeds,  vegetables,  and  oilseeds. 
So  there  are  a  lot  of  crops  that  are  dependent  upon  this  bee  polli- 
nation. 

It  has  been  estimated  in  a  study  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  without  income  from  the  honey  program,  the  net 
income  of  the  beekeepers  surveyed  would  have  been  negative  in 
1988  and  that  without  program  payments  nearly  half  of  the  bee- 
keepers that  use  the  honey  program  would  have  a  negative  income. 
In  other  words,  they  would  shortly  go  out  of  business. 

We  estimate  that  the  loss  of  the  program  will  result  in  the  loss 
of  10,000  to  12,000  jobs  in  rural  America.  Not  only  will  the  jobs  of 
beekeepers  and  their  employees  be  lost,  but  also  the  jobs  of  many 
persons  employed  in  rural  agricultural  service  industries  such  as 
mechanics,  truckdrivers,  carpenters,  fuel  suppliers,  bee  supply 
houses,  and  honey  packers. 

The  costs  to  the  Government  of  the  current  program  are  minimal 
in  relation  to  the  benefits  derived  by  beekeepers,  the  agricultural 
community,  and  the  public  at  large.  The  support  program  changed 
substantially  in  1985  to  reduce  Government  costs  and  to  encourage 
the  marketing  of  honey  through  commercial  channels.  Since  1985, 
the  support  rate  has  been  reduced  18  percent  to  53.8  cents  per 
pound,  less  an  assessment  of  0.53  cents  resulting  in  a  net  loan  rate 
of  53.25  cents  per  pound. 

Additionally,  the  legislation  provided  for  a  marketing  loan  pro- 
gram under  which  producers  may  redeem  the  commodity  at  a  re- 
duced rate,  essentially  the  level  necessary  to  maintain  the  competi- 
tiveness of  honey  in  the  domestic  and  export  markets  and  minimize 
the  number  of  loan  forfeitures.  Currently,  the  repayment  level  is  47 
cents  per  pound. 

The  net  effect  is  that  the  cost  of  the  program  has  declined  from 
a  high  of  $100  million  several  years  ago  until  today  when  it  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  approximately  $17  million  this  year  and  decline  fur- 
ther over  the  next  several  years.  This  is  a  reduction  in  excess  of 
80  percent  in  just  4  years. 

According  to  the  National  Honey  Board,  6,208  beekeepers  partici- 
pate in  the  honey  loan  program.  Their  production  accounts  for 
nearly  100  percent  of  the  U.S.  produced  honey  that  enters  the  mar- 
ket. These  honey  producers  are  also  participating  in  a  self-help 
honey  research,  promotion,  and  consumer  information  program  in 
order  to  expand  markets  for  honey.  To  fund  the  program,  producers 
are  taxing  themselves  1  cent  per  pound,  or  2  percent  of  their  gross 
revenue,  the  largest  assessment  of  any  industry  for  a  comparable 
program. 

To  add  to  industry  problems,  newly  introduced  mites — the  tra- 
cheal and  varroa  mites — are  seriously  increasing  the  cost  of  main- 
taining bee  colonies.  Additionally,  the  country  is  confronted  with 
the  imminent  invasion  of  Africanized  bees  or  killer  bees.  The  extra 
costs  that  these  have  imposed  upon  the  domestic  bee  industry 
make  even  more  essential  the  continuation  of  the  current  support 
program. 

The  net  effect  is  that  the  industry  is  in  real  trouble  today  and 
many  of  the  commercial  beekeepers  will  go  under  if  the  current 
program  is  eliminated.  In  fact,  even  with  the  program,  it  is  esti- 


mated  that  the  number  of  bee  colonies  in  the  United  States  has  de- 
dined  from  3.18  milHon  in  1991  to  3.03  million  in  1992,  a  loss  of 
150,000  colonies. 

Beekeeping  is  truly  a  rural  enterprise.  Mr.  Chairman,  9  out  of 
10  of  the  top  recipients  of  honey  program  benefits  live  in  towns 
under  700  in  population.  It  is  a  labor  intensive  occupation.  Each  of 
the  commercial  beekeeping  firms  is  a  family  operation  owned  by 
persons  that  are  themselves  actively  providing  their  own  individual 
labor  alongside  of  others  working  with  them,  with  entire  families 
participating  in  this  work.  It  is  estimated  that  about  40  percent  of 
production  costs  are  for  labor  expenses. 

The  current  program  would  cost  substantially  less  than  the  pro- 
jected $17  million  for  the  current  year  if  not  for  the  increasing 
amount  of  imports  that  are  arriving  from  China  at  distress  prices 
that  have  undercut  world  market  prices  by  at  least  10  cents  per 
pound.  Let  me  cite  some  statistics  to  put  this  in  perspective.  In 
1987,  19,296,200  pounds  were  imported  fi-om  China.  This  increased 
to  19,734,000  pounds  in  1988,  24,838,000  pounds  in  1989, 
25,399,000  pounds  in  1990,  44,734,800  pounds  in  1991,  and 
59,952,200  pounds  in  1992.  In  brief,  honey  imports  from  China 
have  expanded  300  percent  in  just  5  years  and  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  the  same  rate  in  the  future. 

Recently  white  honey  imported  from  China  was  offered  at  39.69 
cents  per  pound;  whereas,  the  quote  on  white  honey  imported  from 
Canada  was  52  cents  per  pound,  and  the  quotes  for  white  honey 
imported  from  Argentina  averaged  at  50  cents  per  pound — all  for 
the  same  approximate  time  period.  If  a  30  percent  ad  valorem  duty 
were  placed  on  honey  imported  from  China,  it  would  cause  Chinese 
honey  to  be  sold  in  domestic  markets  at  the  same  rate  as  imports 
from  other  countries  and  reduce  the  gap  between  the  loan  rate  and 
the  repayment  price,  thereby  reducing  Government  costs  and  mak- 
ing the  program  more  cost  neutral. 

Honey  producers  are  cognizant  of  the  need  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  and  are  willing  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  reduced  Govern- 
ment benefits  to  the  same  extent  as  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
We  are  willing  to  work  with  members  of  this  subcommittee  to 
achieve  cost  savings  in  the  program,  and  are  currently  examining 
options  to  that  end.  Retention  of  the  current  nonrecourse  price  sup- 
port loan  is  important  to  honey  producers  to  provide  interim  fi- 
nancing until  they  can  find  a  market  for  their  crop  rather  than  to 
sell  it  at  distress  prices  at  the  time  of  harvest. 

To  summarize  my  statement,  we  object  strenuously  to  being  sin- 
gled out  as  an  industry  that  would  lose  its  program  entirely.  It 
would  mean  the  destruction  of  an  important  domestic  industry, 
however  small,  but  with  a  severe  impact  on  the  remainder  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  as  well  as  on  consumers  of  domestically  produced 
crops.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  recommendation  for  elimi- 
nation of  the  program  is  not  based  on  Government  costs  since  the 
savings  that  would  be  achieved  is  minute.  Rather  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  symbolism.  I  would  conclude  my  remarks  by  stating  that  de- 
struction of  an  industry  is  a  big  price  to  pay  for  the  sake  of  symbol- 
ism. 

Thank  you.  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you 
or  the  committee  members  may  have  at  this  time. 


[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Adee  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Adee. 

I  want  to  save  most  of  our  questions  for  the  end  of  the  whole 
panel,  but  you  and  Mr.  Schmidt,  I  believe,  are  being  represented 
today  by  Mr.  Bor.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Adee.  Mr.  Bor  and  Mr.  Meyers. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Bor  was  a  former  chief  counsel  for  this  committee 
and  well  knows  this  subject  area.  Mr.  Bor,  we  are  glad  to  have  you 
here  today. 

Mr.  Bor.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  join  you  again.  I  have  very  happy  memories  of  the  time  that  we 
were  together  here  just  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  sir. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  law  provides  in  cases  of  price  support 
programs  such  as  this  one  that  if  foreign  imports  are  damaging  the 
domestic  program — and  think  that  is  obviously  very  clear  here — 
that  either  the  President  or  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  quotas  can  be  established  for  imported 
commodities  such  as  honey.  That  is  what  happens  in  the  sugar  pro- 
gram. I  believe  it  is  in  the  dairy  program  also. 

Have  you  considered  that  avenue,  Mr.  Bor? 

Mr.  Bor.  We  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  a  practical  problem, 
however.  In  order  to  impose  section  22  quotas  on  imports  you  have 
to  go  through  a  rather  convoluted  process.  That  takes  a  long  period 
of  time.  We  are  confronted  at  the  moment  with  budget  cuts  that 
have  to  be  achieved  within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  You 
might  say  that  as  a  long-term  objective  we  are  looking  at  section 
22  proceedings  and  other  means  as  a  device,  perhaps,  of  putting 
some  kind  of  restraints  on  imports  from  China.  But  realistically 
one  might  say  that  if  the  President  has  recommended  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  program,  and  the  President  is  the  one  who  has  to 
make  the  determination  as  to  import  restraints,  we  have  a  big 
problem. 

Also,  in  order  to  impose  those  restraints,  you  have  to  have  a 
honey  program  in  place.  If  the  program  is  eliminated,  then  section 
22  will  no  longer  be  available. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  would  certainly  urge  that  we  get  our  heads  together 
and  that  all  the  parts  of  the  honey  producing  family  get  together 
and  that  we  discuss  the  possibility  of  running  the  honey  program — 
or  at  least  for  the  interim  period — at  no  net  cost  to  the  Treasury 
as  we  had  to  do  in  tobacco  and  as  we  have  had  to  do  in  peanuts. 
There  may  not  be  a  practical  way  to  do  that,  but  I  am  going  to  do 
my  best  to  see  if  I  can  find  some  middle  ground  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  avoid  killing  the  program. 

Mr.  Adee,  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right  that  it  is  an  item  of 
symbolism.  The  ghost  of  Silvio  Conte  is  probably  floating  around 
this  very  chamber  here  today  because  the  Republican  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  used  to  make  great  fun  of  the  honey  program 
every  time  it  came  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  remember  that  for  all  the  years  that  I  served  in  this  body  with 
him.  It  was  a  masterful  exercise  in  theatrics. 

Unfortunately,  our  dear  departed  colleague  probably  contributed 
as  much  as  anybody  else  to  making  the  honey  program  a  symbol 


that  others  have  seized  on.  I  would  think  you  would  certainly  agree 
with  me  that  there  are  many  other  commodities  in  the  agricultural 
family  that  are  very  heavily  subsidized  and  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  what  you  have  showed  us. 

We  asked  the  administration  to  come  here  today  and  participate 
in  this,  but  they  declined  saying  that  their  policy  people  were  not 
yet  properly  in  place,  which  sort  of  flies  in  the  face  of  the  notion 
that  this  is  one  to  be  eliminated.  But  nonetheless,  I  hope  we  will 
have  a  meaningful  discussion  with  them  sometime  very  quickly. 
But  we  must  all  work  together  to  find  a  way  to  get  this  subsidy 
out  of  this  program  or  certainly  greatly  reduced. 

I  would  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Florida,  Mr.  Lewis,  for  any 
comment  or  question  he  might  like  to  ask  either  one  of  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  questions  at  this  point.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  remainder  of  the  testimony  and  then  I  will 
have  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Rose.  If  that  is  acceptable  to  the  panel,  we  will  go  forward 
to  the  next  witness,  Mr.  Schmidt. 

The  floor  is  yours. 

STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  R.  SCHMIDT,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
BEEKEEPING  FEDERATION,  INC.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  TROY  H. 
FORE,  JR.,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Beekeeping  Federation  at  this  hearing  on  the 
honey  loan  price  support  program. 

I  am  Donald  Schmidt,  president  of  the  American  Beekeeping 
Federation.  I  am  a  commercial  beekeeper  from  Winner,  South  Da- 
kota. Our  organization  has  about  1,500  members,  some  in  every 
State  and  involved  in  every  facet  of  beekeeping.  We  have  members 
of  every  size  operation,  from  backyard  hobbyists  to  commercial  bee- 
keepers with  thousands  of  colonies. 

American  beekeepers  have  been  wrongly  portrayed  as  being  a 
part  of  the  problem  with  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  Rather,  bee- 
keepers are  part  of  the  solution. 

Beekeepers  are  responsible  for  over  $10  billion  in  farm  income. 
A  Cornell  University  study  determined  that,  in  1985  dollars,  honey- 
bee pollination  adds  $9.7  billion  in  value  to  40  major  crops.  The 
Federal  income  tax  on  this  amount  alone  would  amount  to  over  $2 
billion,  not  counting  the  multiplier  effect  of  the  extra  income  for 
farmers.  When  the  honey  program  outlays  to  beekeepers  are  added 
in  and  all  this  is  multiplied  through  the  economy,  beekeepers  add 
a  sizeable  sum  to  the  national  economy — mostly  in  hard-hit  rural 
communities. 

In  recent  years,  the  honey  loan  price  support  program  has  be- 
come even  more  valuable  than  ever  to  beekeepers  who  are  battling 
an  onslaught  of  imported  honey.  In  1991,  honey  imports  were  up 
over  22.5  percent  from  the  previous  year.  In  1992,  they  grew  even 
more  to  25.9  percent.  Without  the  honey  program  as  a  fallback  and 
lacking  a  meaningful  honey  import  tariff,  domestic  producers  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  distressed  market. 
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The  program  has  also  become  more  important  to  our  Nation's 
farmers.  Modem  farming  methods,  which  feature  huge  fields,  elimi- 
nation of  hedgerows,  and  heavy  applications  of  pesticides,  have 
decimated  natural  pollinators.  The  acreage  of  crops  which  depend 
on  or  greatly  benefit  from  honeybee  pollination  has  increased  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  two  exotic  parasite  mites,  which  were  introduced  into  the 
United  States  during  the  1980's,  have  spread  to  feral  honeybee 
colonies.  Farmers  who  once  looked  to  these  wild  bees  for  some  of 
their  pollination  are  having  to  return  increasingly  to  commercial 
honeybees  to  get  their  crops  satisfactorily  pollinated. 

If  there  were  no  honey  program,  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
bees  available  to  do  the  pollination  which  is  required  for  agricul- 
tural crops  and  environmental  plants.  Modem  crop  pollination  re- 
quires large  numbers  of  strong,  vigorous  bee  colonies,  which  are 
available  as  a  result  of  honey  production. 

For  U.S.  beekeepers,  the  honey  program  is  not  a  choice;  it  is  a 
necessity.  Many  U.S.  beekeepers  are  in  serious  financial  straits. 
Their  costs  of  operation  have  been  driven  up  by  the  invasions  of 
parasitic  mites  and  Africanized  bees.  The  Government  burden 
placed  on  their  businesses — employment  taxes,  reporting  require- 
ments, permits,  and  licenses — is  costly.  However,  their  market 
price,  dragged  down  by  cheap  imports,  has  been  falling.  Even  the 
added  benefit  from  the  price  support  program  has  not  kept  their 
revenues  above  costs. 

From  my  own  records,  I  have  compared  the  income  to  producers 
for  the  period  of  April  1989  to  April  1992.  Even  though  the  price 
I  received  from  packers  increased  by  14  cents  per  pound  over  the 
period — from  40  cents  to  54  cents — the  Federal  support  was  re- 
duced by  17.75  cents  per  pound — from  22  cents  to  4.25  cents — re- 
sulting in  a  net  decline  to  the  beekeeper  of  3.75  cents  per  pound. 

In  commodity  prices,  low  prices  usually  come  from  overproduc- 
tion. This  is  not  the  case  with  honey.  U.S.  beekeepers  are  produc- 
ing only  about  70  percent  of  the  honey  consumed  here.  So,  why  are 
the  prices  too  low  for  beekeepers  to  survive? 

Cheap  imports  are  creating  an  oversupply  and  are  causing  honey 
prices  to  fall.  If  we  could  stem  the  flow  of  imported  honey,  domestic 
prices  would  rise,  and  U.S.  honey  producers  would  not  have  to  de- 
pend on  a  Federal  subsidy. 

The  U.S.  beekeeping  industry  has  made  a  significant  effort  to  re- 
turn beekeeping  to  a  profitable  position  by  funding  a  program  to 
increase  honey  consumption  in  the  United  States.  Honey  producers 
and  imports  are  assessed  1  cent  per  pound — as  a  percentage  of 
value,  one  of  the  largest  assessments  of  any  promotion  board — to 
fund  the  honey  research,  promotion,  and  consumer  information  pro- 
gram. So  long  as  the  honey  loan  program  is  administered  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  mechanism  remains  in  place  to 
collect  this  1  cent  per  pound  assessment. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  this  program,  known  as  the  na- 
tional honey  board,  consumption  has  gone  up  substantially  in  the 
United  States.  However,  cheaper  imports  continue  to  enter  the 
United  States  even  faster. 

The  U.S.  domestic  consumption  of  honey  is  presently  about  295 
million  pounds  per  year.  Domestic  production  is  about  220  million 


pounds.  Not  more  than  75  million  pounds  needs  to  be  imported  to 
fully  supply  the  domestic  market.  However,  imports  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1992  totaled  112.5  million  pounds — a  37.5  million 
pound  surplus.  There  also  was  a  threat  of  even  further  imports  if 
the  U.S.  producer  would  not  sell  at  a  reduced  price. 

United  States  honey  producers  are  especially  concerned  about 
the  rapid  increase  in  imports  from  China,  which  grew  79.2  percent 
in  1991  and  34  percent  in  1992.  Events  of  the  past  2  years  have 
clearly  shown  that  the  major  barrier  to  stronger  prices  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  honey  market  is  the  availability  of  low-cost  imported 
honey,  especially  from  China.  As  long  as  there  was  no  excess  of 
honey  available  for  import,  U.S.  prices  were  strengthening.  Honey 
customers — both  at  the  consumer  level  and  the  commercial  level — 
were  absorbing  regular  price  increases.  However,  when  cheaper 
Chinese  honey  began  to  flood  onto  the  market,  prices  offered  to 
beekeepers  plummeted. 

In  each  of  the  last  2  years,  China  has  shipped  more  honey  to  the 
United  States  than  all  other  countries  combined. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  short-term  solution  to  this  situa- 
tion. The  Chinese  and  the  importers  of  Chinese  honey  seem  willing 
to  move  their  honey  at  any  price,  even  at  prices  lower  than  nec- 
essary. In  effect,  they  are  pajdng  more  for  market  share  than  is 
necessary. 

And  unless  the  Chinese  and  their  traders  change  their  tactics, 
we  can  only  expect  more  of  the  same.  According  to  the  Chinese 
Government's  5-year  plan — 1991  to  1995 — as  cited  by  the  USDA's 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  bee  colony  numbers  should  reach  8 
million.  Honey  production,  which  rose  75  percent  from  1981  to 
1990,  is  projected  to  reach  550  million  pounds  by  1995. 

The  Chinese  Government  encourages  honey  production  to  meet 
the  twin  goals  of  satisfying  domestic  demand  and  earning  foreign 
exchange.  The  Government  has  estimated  the  country's  capacity  at 
10  million  colonies  producing  660  million  pounds  annually.  Com- 
pare this  to  less  than  4  million  colonies  in  the  United  States  pro- 
ducing about  200  million  pounds. 

We  cannot  understand  the  logic  in  allowing  the  U.S.  beekeeping 
industry  to  decline — eliminating  thousands  of  jobs  in  rural  commu- 
nities all  over  America — while  rewarding  a  nonmarket  economy 
like  China  by  encouraging  their  imports. 

As  you  can  see,  while  the  honey  program  has  been  essential  to 
the  U.S.  honey  producer,  changes  need  to  be  made  in  light  of  the 
flood  of  cheap  imported  honey.  I  would  like  to  suggest  some  ideas 
for  a  possible  solution: 

One,  establish  a  curb  on  imports  not  to  exceed  the  annual  aver- 
age poundage  each  respective  country  exported  to  the  United 
States  during  the  immediate  past  5-year  period  from  1988  to  1992, 
the  high  and  the  low  years  excluded. 

Two,  levy  an  additional  30  percent  tariff  on  all  imports  of  honey 
from  China. 

Three,  after  the  first  year,  permit  each  country  to  share  in  any 
growth  in  the  U.S.  market  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Four,  operate  the  honey  program  as  a  loan  program  only;  a  lower 
loan  repayment  rate  would  not  be  necessary. 
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The  U.S.  beekeeper  cannot  compete  with  beekeepers  in  emerging 
nations  at  world  prices  for  commodity  honey.  Even  the  equahzing 
effect  of  the  honey  loan  price  support  program  has  not  been  enough 
to  provide  a  level  plajdng  field  in  the  past  2  years  as  U.S.  produc- 
ers have  come  under  increasing  import  pressure. 

Some  changes  must  be  made,  if  we  are  to  have  the  honeybees 
necessary  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  pollination  services. 
There  is  one  inescapable  fact:  Honey  can  be  imported  but  polli- 
nation cannot. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views.  We  have 
prepared  additional  material  for  your  information.  You  will  notice 
that  we  gave  you  a  packet  which  includes  about  three  brochures 
which  include  some  background  information  and  some  information 
for  study. 

We  also  included  the  most  recent  issue  of  National  Geographic, 
which  is  the  May  issue.  You  will  notice  in  this  issue  that  there  is 
a  lengthy  article  on  honeybees  as  a  family  operation.  It  gives  a 
good  explanation  of  the  migratory  beekeeper  in  the  United  States. 
I  would  like  to  give  this  to  you  as  a  complimentary  copy  for  you 
to  study. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  an  effort  to  bring  some 
very  serious  problems  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Schmidt  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you. 

We  are  going  to  ask  you  some  questions,  but  I  want  Mr.  Chancey 
to  go  ahead  and  make  his  statement  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  RAY  CHANCEY,  NATIONAL  OFFICE 
DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  MOVEMENT,  INC. 

Mr.  Chancey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 

My  name  is  Ray  Chancey.  My  family  and  I  are  small  family 
farmers  from  Dayton,  Texas,  and  I  am  the  national  office  director 
for  the  American  Agriculture  Movement  here  in  Washington,  DC. 
I  am  happy  to  be  here  to  be  able  to  lend  AAM's  support  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  honey  loan  program. 

As  you  know,  the  American  Agriculture  Movement  represents 
family  farmers  from  all  over  the  United  States  from  all  segments 
of  agriculture,  including  honey  producers.  My  own  background  in 
production  agriculture  is  in  honey  production,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  honey  producers  are  in  the  same  boat  as  is  all  the  rest  of  agri- 
culture, in  that  we  are  all  struggling  just  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
stories  with  all  the  cute  puns  that  some  of  you  may  have  heard 
being  spread  around  on  the  Hill  about  how  some  honey  producers 
are  "stinging  the  taxpayers,"  and  how  the  honey  producers  are  get- 
ting a  "honey  of  a  deal"  are,  at  the  very  least,  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  President's  package  has  called  for  the  elimination  of  the 
honey  loan  program,  singling  it  out  from  all  other  farm  programs. 
The  reasoning  behind  this  is  not  quite  clear,  but  it  is  the  AAM's 
position  that  no  farm  program  should  be  eliminated  because  all  of 
them  have  a  real  purpose,  have  benefit,  and  serve  a  real  need. 
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They  help  to  stabiHze  our  markets  and  without  them  undoubtedly 
many  more  family  farmers  will  be  forced  out  of  business.  To  elimi- 
nate any  farm  program  would  be  a  disservice  to  all  of  agriculture 
and  to  the  American  consumers,  who  are  the  real  beneficiaries  of 
the  farm  loan  programs  we  have  in  place  today. 

To  reduce  or  eliminate  any  farm  program  may  be  defeating  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  that  being  to  stabilize  price 
and  supply  to  the  consumer.  In  the  world,  we  in  the  United  States 
have  the  highest  quality  of  food  for  the  lowest  overall  cost,  truly 
a  testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  farm  programs  we  have.  Cer- 
tainly, we  realize  that  some  of  our  farm  policies  can  be  improved, 
but  overall,  farm  programs  have  proven  to  be  a  good  investment  in 
the  stability  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  ultimately  the  world's  econ- 
omy. 

Beekeepers  in  the  United  States  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  to 
all  of  production  agriculture  in  that  the  majority  of  the  needed  pol- 
lination services  are  provided  by  the  beekeepers.  Most  beekeepers, 
however,  do  not  collect  fees  for  their  pollination  services,  but  de- 
pend primarily  on  the  production  of  honey  for  their  income.  And 
most  of  the  beekeepers  who  are  in  the  business  full-time  depend  on 
the  honey  loan  program  to  be  able  to  stay  in  business. 

To  eliminate  the  honey  program  will  be  to  eliminate  family  farm- 
ers, and  possibly  not  just  beekeepers.  The  loss  of  the  honey  pro- 
gram may  possibly  have  the  indirect  effect  of  eliminating  other 
nonhoney  related  family  farmers  who  depend  on  the  pollination 
services  provided  by  the  beekeeper  who  has  lost  his  business  due 
to  the  elimination  of  the  honey  loan  program. 

I  would  also  like  to  allude  to  this  National  Geographic  magazine. 
On  page  78  of  this  22-page  article — it  is  probably  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen  on  the  honey  program — we  have  a  picture  of  a  family. 
This  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  what  we're  talking  about.  If  we  want 
to  eliminate  family  farmers,  then  this  is  who  we  will  be  eliminating 
and  many  other  people  just  like  them.  Family  farmers  are  the 
backbone  of  this  country  and  of  all  of  agriculture. 

By  helping  beekeepers  stay  in  business,  the  honey  loan  program 
virtually  assures  that  farmers  who  need  the  pollination  benefits 
that  the  honeybees  provide  are  able  to  receive  those  benefits  at  a 
relatively  low  cost.  The  loss  of  the  program  will  most  certainly 
cause  those  pollination  fees  to  go  up,  and  in  some  cases  may  make 
finding  a  beekeeper  who  can  pollinate  those  fields  virtually  impos- 
sible. This  will  ultimately  drive  costs  up  to  the  farmer.  And  since 
most  family  farmers  operate  so  close  to  the  margin  right  now,  this 
could  possibly  be  the  last  straw. 

This  Nation  elected  a  President  who  promised  change,  and  not 
just  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  but  responsible  change.  The 
honey  loan  program  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  good  investment  for 
agriculture  and  for  all  of  America.  It  is  the  position  of  the  Amer- 
ican Agriculture  Movement  that  the  elimination  of  the  honey  loan 
program  would  not  be  responsible  change. 

Thank  you  for  the  time  and  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Chancey  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 
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I  recognize  Mr.  Bishop  first  and  then  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  found  this  to  be  very,  very  enHghtening.  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  pollination  aspect  of  the  honeybee  industry.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  on  the  impact  or  effect  the  polli- 
nation has  on  other  agriculture  outside  the  actual  honey  industry 
itself. 

In  Georgia,  for  example,  beehives  routinely  are  rented  out  to  pol- 
linate blueberry,  apple,  cucumber,  squash,  and  watermelon.  I 
might  point  out  that  Cordele,  Georgia  is  the  watermelon  capital  of 
the  world.  Certainly,  we  are  very  concerned  about  the  pollination 
aspects. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  address  the  effect  in  terms  of  the  cost  of 
the  production  of  agriculture  for  other  crops — besides  the  honey — 
with  the  elimination  of  the  honey  program  would  have  and  the  eco- 
nomic impact  and  actual  production  impact  in  terms  of  other  agri- 
cultural products  as  a  result  of  the  elimination  of  the  honey  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Adee.  Sir,  if  I  may  respond,  the  study  we  referred  to  from 
Cornell  listed  those  crops  that  would  be  directly  reduced  by  a  lack 
of  pollination,  having  no  pollination.  Those  crops  would  have  a  re- 
duction of  $9.3  billion. 

Another  study  we  had  about  4  years  prior  to  that  in  1985  showed 
almost  30  billion  dollars'  worth  of  pollination  benefits  to  our  agri- 
cultural sector  from  the  honeybees,  but  that  research  included  the 
value  of  the  milk  from  the  legumes  the  cows  ate.  So  we  felt  it  was 
extended  out  a  little  far,  which  is  why  we  went  back  to  the  $9.3 
billion. 

However,  one-third  of  our  diet  comes  from  honeybee-pollinated 
plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  So  it  is  very,  very  important.  In  fact, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Research  Service  calls  the  honey- 
bees the  angels  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Bishop.  So  you're  talking  about  $9.3  billion? 

Mr.  Adee.  That's  correct,  and  that  is  indirectly  related  crop  in- 
creases because  of  the  pollination  services. 

Mr.  Bishop.  And  you're  talking  about  saving  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  $35  million? 

Mr.  Adee.  The  projected  savings  would  be  $12  million  to  $16  mil- 
lion for  next  year.  We  feel  that  $9.3  billion  is  a  real  return  on  a 
$12  million  to  $16  million  investment.  Even  the  income  tax  on  that 
$9.3  billion  amounts  to  about  $2  billion  based  on  minimum  tax.  So 
through  the  pollination  service  we  are  really  bringing  money  into 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  Bishop.  To  synthesize,  what  you  are  saying  is  that  to  elimi- 
nate the  honey  program  is  like  cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our 
face. 

Mr.  Adee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chancey.  Mr.  Bishop,  if  I  may  also  reply  to  that 

Mr.  Bishop.  Please,  sir. 

Mr.  Chancey.  On  a  specific  nature — when  you  talk  about  geo- 
graphic locations,  you  mentioned  that  in  Georgia  you  have  water- 
melons. That  is  very  dependent  upon  honeybee  pollination.  I  know 
being  from  Texas  that  the  entire  valley  of  Texas  is  centered  around 
the  production  of  vegetables,  many  of  which  could  not  produce 
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without  honeybee   polHnation.    So   without   the   honeybees,   there 
would  be  very  httle  polHnation. 

I  don't  know  if  you  have  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  see  an  apple 
or  some  other  fruit  that  needed  pollination  that  didn't  get  it  when 
it  finally  came  to  fruition.  It  is  just  not  very  appetizing  at  all.  But 
the  impact  of  local  economies — areas  that  very  heavily  depend  on 
pollination  in  addition  to  the  United  States — all  these  areas  would 
be  very  heavily  impacted  by  the  loss  of  honeybee  pollination. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  would  like  to  mention  that  in  a  State  such  as 
Georgia  where  you  have  these  vegetable  crops,  truck  farmers,  farm- 
ers growing  vegetable  and  fruit  crops  might  be  a  little  concerned 
about  NAFTA  competition.  At  a  time  when  we  are  thinking  about 
having  more  competition,  we  probably  should  be  thinking  about 
how  we  more  efficiently  will  be  producing  here  in  this  country. 

I  think  that  cutting  rural  jobs  is  not  the  way  to  improve  our 
rural  economy.  I  think  we  probably  need  to  be  thinking  about  the 
people  growing  those  crops  who  will  be  impacted.  In  the  Cornell 
study,  the  benefit  is  for  honeybee  pollination.  There  is  a  factor  in 
there  to  compensate  for  other  insects  that  pollinate.  But  the  per- 
centage factor  only  reflects  the  honeybee  portion  of  the  study  for 
the  values  that  are  indicated. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Mr.  Lewis,  from  the  citrus  area  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Adee,  you  pointed  out  in  your  testimony  the  high  degree  of 
pollination.  Could  you  tell  us  for  the  record  what  percentage  of  the 
commercial  beekeeper's  income  is  derived  from  pollination  and 
what  percentage  of  their  income  is  derived  from  honey? 

Mr.  Adee.  It  depends  on  different  areas  of  the  country.  I  think 
in  an  overall  study  it  is  less  than  10  percent  of  the  income  across 
the  Nation  as  being  derived  from  pollination.  A  lot  of  beekeepers 
do  not  have  access  to  paid  pollination.  Florida  beekeepers  pollinate 
the  orange  groves  free.  Then  they  move  those  bees  up  to  the  New 
England  States  for  cranberries  and  blueberries  and  pick  up  some 
pollination  fees.  But  they  are  dependent  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
honey  they  collect  there  in  Florida  to  make  their  operations  cash 
flow. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  was  pointed  out  in  National  Geographic  that  the 
folks  from  California  move  their  hives  to  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Adee.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Lewis.  This  is  quite  a  large  operation  using  a  tractor-trailer 
and  loading  up  150  million  bees  and  moving  it  over  there.  Would 
their  income  be  higher  than  the  10  percent? 

Mr.  Adee,  It  possibly  could  be  because  they  are  going  to  the  al- 
monds. Their  income  could  be  higher,  maybe  up  to  one-third.  We 
have  beekeepers  in  Florida  who  this  year  even  moved  bees  out  to 
the  almonds  because  of  the  late  freeze  in  Florida  and  they  were  not 
going  to  be  able  to  make  honey  off  the  oranges.  Some  of  the  largest 
operations  in  the  country  are  based  right  there  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Schmidt,  could  you  elaborate  on  your  four  ideas 
that  you  mentioned  as  possible  solutions  as  to  their  end  effect? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  One  would  be  establishing  a  curb  on  imports,  not 
to  exceed  the  annual  average  poundage  each  respective  country  ex- 
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ported  to  the  United  States  during  the  immediate  past  5-year  pe- 
riod with  the  high  and  the  low  years  excluded. 

This  would  be  a  way  of  establishing  on  past  record — and  I  think 
in  a  very  fair  way — what  each  country's  share  would  be  of  the  U.S. 
market.  I  think  probably  countries  like  Argentina,  Mexico,  and 
some  other  countries  that  have  traditionally  exported  to  the  United 
States,  are  also  having  their  market  share  threatened  with  this 
honey  coming  in  from  China. 

I  can  envision  where,  if  this  would  continue,  China  could  possibly 
crowd  out  most  other  countries,  so  that  China  would  be  the  prime 
exporter — it  is  already  exporting  more  than  all  the  other  countries 
put  together.  The  trend  is  certainly  there. 

It  is  very  close  to  the  point  where  the  U.S.  production  will  dimin- 
ish drastically,  if  there  isn't  some  kind  of  support  in  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket, for  the  U.S.  honey.  So  that  would  be  the  first  point. 

No.  2,  to  levy  a  30-percent  tariff  on  all  imports  of  honey  from 
China,  would  only  be  to  bring  them  up  more  level  with  these  other 
countries,  because  they  are  fully  that  much  under  the  market  of 
the  other  countries. 

No.  3,  after  the  first  year,  as  we  have  the  Honey  Board  in  this 
country,  we  assess  ourselves  about  2  percent  of  our  gross,  which  is 
the  heaviest  assessment  of  any  of  this  t5T)e  of  program,  to  try  to 
build  our  market.  As  we  are  building  the  market  here  and  increas- 
ing consumption,  the  problem  is  that  all  this  increased  consump- 
tion is  being  taken  over  by  imports  fi*om  China.  So  the  incentive 
isn't  here  to  continue  to  assess  ourselves  to  promote  honey  in  this 
country. 

No.  4,  we  should  operate  the  honey  program  as  a  loan  only,  and 
the  lower  loan  repa3anent  rates  would  not  be  necessary.  If  we  can 
have  a  finite  amount  of  honey  to  work  against,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  work  and  tend  to  increase  the  prices  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  at  least  the  cost  of  production.  As  that  happens,  there 
will  be  no  reason  for  a  lower  loan  repayment  rate  to  encourage  bee- 
keepers to  repay  loans. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

I  think  we  need  to  get  our  heads  together  and  talk  about  some 
practical  solutions,  Mr.  Bor.  I  don't  know  the  timetable  of  these 
gentlemen,  but  could  we  have  a  little  meeting  over  in  my  office  just 
as  soon  as  we  leave  here?  Is  that  possible? 

[Affirmative  response.] 

Mr.  Rose.  I  am  impressed  that  honey  comes  in  from  Argentina 
averaged  at  50  cents  per  pound  and  from  Canada  at  52  cents  per 
pound  and  from  China  at  39  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Schmidt,  you  pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  honey  was  many, 
many  times  more  than  what  comes  in  from  Canada  and  Argentina. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  In  volume. 

Mr.  Rose.  And  the  price  support  level  for  honey  for  1991  through 
1995  as  established  by  the  1990  farm  bill  is  53.8  cents  per  pound. 
But  I  understand  that  the  Secretary  has  reduced  that.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  That  amount  is  the  support  rate.  But  then  there 
is  a  lower  loan  repayment  rate  which  effectively  reduces  that.  And 
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the  lower  loan  repayment  rate — the  producer  can  take  a  loan  on 
honey  as  he  produces  it,  at  the  53-cent  rate.  It  is  reduced  by  an 
assessment  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  Rose.  How  much  does  the  assessment  produce  in  money? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  The  assessment  is  a  1-percent  assessment. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  know,  but  how  much  money  does  that  generate  to 
offset  the  cost  of  running  the  program? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  That  would  be  approximately  200  million  pounds 
of  honey,  about  $1  million. 

Mr.  Rose.  But  the  loan  repajnnent  rate  is  lower? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  The  loan  repajnnent  rate  can  vary  from  time  to 
time.  It  has  varied  from  49  cents  to  45  cents.  I  think  at  the  present 
time  it  is  47  cents. 

Mr.  Rose.  Are  people  who  sell  honey  to  the  grocery  stores  around 
America  blending  Chinese  and  American  honey  and  selling  a  blend- 
ed product? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  the  Chinese  honey  is  blended.  The  Chinese 
honey  really  hurts  in  a  couple  of  different  ways.  One  is  that  it  does 
have  some  objectionable  flavor  to  it,  so  there  is  a  limited  amount 
that  some  use  in  some  products,  but  others  use  more  just  because 
it  is  available  cheaper.  We  try  to  build  on  a  quality  basis.  When 
we  build  market  share  and  get  a  new  customer  to  take  a  jar  of 
honey  off  the  shelf  and  try  it,  if  he  or  she  doesn't  know  anything 
more  about  honey — when  they  don't  like  the  flavor,  they  are  not 
going  to  try  it  again.  If  it  has  an  objectionable  flavor  to  it,  or  there 
is  something  wrong,  then  we  will  not  have  a  repeat  customer. 

So  it  hurts  in  that  way  and  the  fact  that  the  price  is  lower. 

You  might  have  heard  the  statement  made  that  bees  will  polli- 
nate anyway,  even  if  there  is  no  program.  I  say  that  bees  will  not 
continue  to  pollinate  without  beekeepers.  Beekeepers  need  to  be 
here  or  the  honeybees  will  not  be  here.  So  the  statement  that  bees 
will  pollinate  anyhow — if  those  bees  aren't  here,  they  are  not  going 
to  pollinate. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kingston  has  a  question  he  would  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  Kingston.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  several  questions,  but  be- 
cause of  the  time  I  don't  think  we  can  discuss  them.  Maybe  if  I  can 
catch  them  later  that  might  be  the  best  thing. 

Mr.  Rose.  You  are  all  invited  over  to  my  office  immediately  after 
this. 

I  think  this  National  Geographic  article  is  an  extremely  telling 
story  about  your  industry.  I  want  to  thank  the  American  Beekeep- 
ing Federation  for  making  this  available  to  all  of  us.  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  impressive  story. 

[National  Geographic,  volume  183,  No.  5,  May  1993,  is  held  in 
the  committee  files.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  all  for  being  here.  I  don't  think  this  will 
be  our  last  hearing  by  any  means.  We  may  have  to  have  some  more 
strategy  with  you. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  If  I  might  just  say  one  more  thing. 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Schmidt.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  feel  that  importing  honey 
means  exporting  jobs.  I  just  don't  feel  as  though  we  should  export 
jobs  to  a  nonmarket  country  such  as  China  and  then  reward  them 
by  buying  the  imported  honey  product. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  totally  agree.  Maybe  some  of  us  have  signed  a  bill 
today  to  put  severe  conditions  on  giving  most-favored-nation  treaty 
status  to  China  in  the  coming  time  period.  Maybe  we  need  to  have 
a  little  prayer  with  the  administration  about  the  dumping  of  Chi- 
nese honey  into  this  country.  Clearly,  if  it  was  not  at  a  price  that 
was  ruining  the  program,  you  could  be  competitive  with  it.  Argen- 
tina and  Canada  are  in  the  ballpark  of  where  you  are  priced.  It  is 
not  the  same  for  all  commodities  that  Argentina  and  Canada  send 
into  this  country. 

I  think  you  have  made  a  good  case.  The  problem,  as  you  said, 
is  perception  and  S3rmbolism  on  the  House  floor.  But  I  think  our 
first  objective  is  to  keep  the  program  alive — with  or  without  a 
whole  lot  of  money  to  run  it — to  see  if  we  can  get  to  a  place  where 
we  can  come  up  with  a  better  financing  mechanism.  The  money  is 
short,  the  budget  crunch  is  on  top  of  us,  and  we  all  have  to  respond 
to  that. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

The  subcommittee  stands  in  recess. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:40  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  to 
reconvene  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows:] 
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My  name  is  Richard  Adee.  I  am  President  of  the  American  Honey 
Producers  Association,  an  organization  that  represents  commercial  beekeepers 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  am  also  a  hands-on  beekeeper  with  my  principal 
operations  in  the  States  of  South  Dakota  and  Mississippi. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  before  the  Subcommittee. 
This  is  my  first  opportunity.  Many  of  you  are  new  to  the  Committee  and  the 
Congress,  and  I  wish  to  offer  my  congratulations.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  in  the  future  and  offer  the  cooperation  of  our  Association  in  your  endeavors. 

The  honey  price  support  program  is  under  attack  today.  Many  have 
targeted  the  program  for  oblivion.  We  believe  that  there  are  many  misconceptions 
regarding  the  program  and  the  industry,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  correct  the  record. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
a  strong  and  viable  domestic  beekeeping  industry.  The  honey  price  support 
program  is  essential  to  the  continued  profitability  of  the  beekeeping  industry.  If 
the  current  program  is  eliminated,  many  commercial  beekeepers  will  go  out  of 
business.  This  would  be  a  severe  economic  blow  to  U.S.  agriculture  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  American  consuming  public. 

Honeybees  are  vital  to  the  economic  production  of  many  important 
agricultural  crops.  In  particular,  the  fruit,  vegetable,  and  tree  crops  need  honey 
bee  pollination  for  profitable  production.  Also,  by  increasing  the  production  of 
these  crops  the  consumer  cost  of  the  Nation's  food  supply  is  reduced  and  the 
quality  improved.   The  farm-level  value  of  the  increased  yield  and  quality  of  over 
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40  crops  benefitting  from  insect  pollination  in  1989  was  estimated  at  $9.3  billion. 
To  this  should  be  added  the  value  of  beef  and  dairy  products  that  are  derived  from 
insect-pollinated  legumes.  The  consumer  benefit  from  the  lower  cost  of  these 
crops  had  been  estimated  in  1985  at  $4.6  billion,  or  $18.40  per  person.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  honey  program  to  U.S.  consumers  is  about  5  cents  per  person; 
a  sweet  deal  to  assure  them  of  high  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  the 
United  States  under  EPA  regulations. 

A  little  known  fact  is  that  com  producers  will  be  seriously  impacted 
by  the  loss  of  the  program.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  100  million  pounds 
of  high  fructose  corn  syrup  is  fed  to  the  honeybees  as  a  dietary  supplement.  At 
a  conversion  ratio  of  3  bushels  per  hundred  pounds,  it  is  our  understanding  that 
this  equates  to  3  million  bushels  of  com,  or  the  com  from  30,000  acres  at  a  yield 
of  a  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

Honeybees  have  proven  much  more  practical  than  wild  bees  for 
commercial  pollination  and  provide  about  80  percent  of  the  insect  pollination 
service  to  crops.  Many  beekeepers  rent  their  colonies  to  crop  producers  one  or 
more  times  each  year  to  satisfy  pollination  requirements.  Most  other  beekeeper 
supply  pollination  free  as  a  byproduct  of  their  honey-making  activities.  Our  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  need  honey  bee  pollination  for  profitable  production.  This 
pollination  service  is  provided  by  commercial  beekeepers,  as  these  are  the 
beekeepers  that  can  move  colonies  on-time,  and  in  the  numbers  required  for  good 
pollination.  The  sideline  and  hobby  beekeepers  can  not  leave  their  other  jobs  in 
order  to  move  their  colonies  to  orchards  and  fields.  Historically,  income  received 
from  the  support  program  and  honey  sales  have  supported  the  industry;  pollination 
fees  provide  some  additional  income  but  an  insufficient  amount,  in  and  of  itself, 
to  sustain  the  industry.  A  list  of  the  crops  pollinated  by  honeybees  is  attached  as 
Appendix  1. 

It  has  been  estimated  in  a  study  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  without  income  from  the  honey  program,  the  net  income  of  the 
beekeepers  surveyed  would  have  been  negative  in  1988  and  that  without  program 
payments,  nearly  half  of  the  beekeepers  that  use  the  honey  program  would  have 
a  negative  income.  In  other  words,  they  would  shortly  go  out  of  business.  We 
estimate  that  the  loss  of  the  program  will  result  in  the  loss  of  10-12,000  jobs  in 
mral  America.  Not  only  will  the  jobs  of  beekeepers  and  their  employees  be  lost, 
but  also  the  jobs  of  many  persons  employed  in  rural  agricultural  service  industries, 
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such  as  mechanics,  truck  drivers,  carpenters,  fuel  suppliers,  bee  supply  houses, 
and  honey  packers. 

The  costs  to  the  Government  of  the  current  program  are  minimal  in 
relation  to  the  benefits  derived  by  beekeepers,  the  agricultural  community,  and  the 
public  at  large.  The  support  program  changed  substantially  in  1985  to  reduce 
Government  costs  and  to  encourage  the  marketing  of  honey  through  commercial 
channels.  Since  1985,  the  support  rate  has  been  reduced  18  percent  to  53.8  cents 
per  pound,  minus  an  assessment  of  .53  cents  resulting  in  a  net  loan  rate  of 
53.25  cents  per  pound.  Additionally,  the  legislation  provided  for  a  marketing  loan 
program  under  which  producers  may  redeem  the  commodity  at  a  reduced  rate, 
essentially  the  level  necessary  to  maintain  the  competitiveness  of  honey  in  the 
domestic  and  export  markets  and  minimize  the  number  of  loan  forfeitures. 
Currently,  the  repayment  level  is  47  cents  per  pound. 

The  net  effect  is  that  the  cost  of  the  program  has  declined  from  a  high 
of  $100  million  several  years  ago  until  today  when  it  is  estimated  to  cost 
approximately  $17  million  this  year  and  decline  further  over  the  next  several  years. 
This  is  a  reduction  in  excess  of  80  percent  in  just  four  years. 

According  to  the  National  Honey  Board,  6208  beekeepers  participate 
in  the  honey  loan  program.  Their  production  accounts  for  nearly  100  percent  of 
the  U.S.  produced  honey  that  enters  the  market.  These  honey  producers  are  also 
participating  in  a  self  help  honey  research,  promotion,  and  consumer  information 
program  in  order  to  expand  markets  for  honey.  To  fund  the  program,  producers 
are  taxing  themselves  one  cent  per  pound,  or  two  percent  of  their  gross  revenue, 
the  largest  assessment  of  any  industry  for  a  comparable  program. 

To  add  to  industry  problems,  newly  introduced  mites,  the  tracheal  and 
varroa  mites,  are  seriously  increasing  the  cost  of  maintaining  bee  colonies. 
Additionally,  the  country  is  confronted  with  the  imminent  invasion  of  Africanized 
bees  or  "killer  bees."  The  extra  costs  that  these  have  imposed  upon  the  domestic 
bee  industry  make  even  more  essential  the  continuation  of  the  current  support 
program. 

The  net  effect  is  that  the  industry  is  in  real  trouble  today  and  many  of 
the  commercial  beekeepers  will  go  under  if  the  current  program  is  eliminated.  In 
fact,  even  with  the  program,  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  bee  colonies  in  the 
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United  States  has  declined  from  3.18  million  in  1991  to  3.03  million  in  1992,  a 
loss  of  150,000  colonies. 

Beekeeping  is  truly  a  rural  enterprise,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  top 
recipients  of  honey  program  benefits  live  in  towns  under  700  in  population.  It  is 
a  labor  intensive  occupation.  Each  of  the  commercial  beekeeping  firms  is  a  family 
operation  owned  by  persons  that  are  themselves  actively  providing  their  own 
individual  labor  alongside  of  others  working  with  them,  with  entire  families 
participating  in  this  work.  It  is  estimated  that  about  40  percent  of  production  costs 
are  for  labor  expenses. 

The  current  program  would  cost  substantially  less  than  the  projected 
$17  million  for  the  current  year  if  not  for  the  increasing  amount  of  imports  that 
are  arriving  from  China  at  distress  prices  that  have  undercut  world  market  prices 
by  at  least  10  cents  per  pound.  Let  me  cite  some  statistics  to  put  this  in 
perspective.  In  1987,  19,296,200  lbs.  were  imported  from  China.  This  increased 
to  19,734,000  lbs.  in  1988,  24,838,000  lbs.  in  1989,  25,399,000  lbs.  in  1990, 
44,734,800  lbs.  in  1991,  and  59,952,200  lbs.  in  1992.  In  brief,  honey  imports 
from  China  have  expanded  300  per  cent  in  just  five  years  and  are  expected  to 
continue  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  in  the  future. 

Recently  white  honey  imported  from  China  was  offered  at  39.69  cents 
per  pound;  whereas,  the  quote  on  white  honey  imported  from  Canada  was  52  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  quotes  for  white  honey  imported  from  Argentina  averaged  at 
50  cents  per  pound—all  for  the  same  approximate  time  period.  If  a  30  percent 
ad  valorem  duty  were  placed  on  honey  imported  from  China,  it  would  cause 
Chinese  honey  to  be  sold  in  domestic  markets  at  the  same  rate  as  imports  from 
other  countries  and  reduce  the  gap  between  the  loan  rate  and  the  repayment  price, 
thereby  reducing  Government  costs  and  making  the  program  more  cost  neutral. 

Honey  producers  are  cognizant  of  the  need  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit 
and  are  willing  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  reduced  Government  benefits  to  the  same 
extent  as  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  We  are  willing  to  work  with  members  of 
this  subcommittee  to  achieve  cost  savings  in  the  program,  and  are  currently 
examining  options  to  that  end.  Retention  of  the  current  non- recourse  price  support 
loan,  is  important  to  honey  producers  to  provide  interim  fmancing  until  they  can 
find  a  market  for  their  crop,  rather  than  to  sell  it  at  distress  prices  at  the  time  of 
harvest. 
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To  summarize  my  statement,  we  object  strenuously  to  being  singled 
out  as  an  industry  that  would  lose  its  program  entirely.  It  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  an  important  domestic  industry,  however  small,  but  with  a  severe 
impact  on  the  remainder  of  American  agriculture  as  well  as  on  consumers  of 
domestically  produced  crops.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  recommendation  for 
elimination  of  the  program  is  not  based  on  Government  costs  since  the  savings  that 
would  be  achieved  is  minute.  Rather  it  is  for  the  sake  of  symbolism.  I  would 
conclude  my  remarks  by  stating  that  destruction  of  an  industry  is  a  big  price  to  pay 
for  the  sake  of  symbolism. 

Thank  you.    I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions. 

(Attachment  follows:) 
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APPENDIX  1 


Table  39--Crops  pollinated  by  honeybees 

Crop          1                               Cropadependeni/ 

Crops  inaeased  2/                            | 

1                                                                                    '  * 
Fruit 

Almond                                 Orange 

Apple 

Mandann 

and 

Appte-mat>  vanatiea            Peacn-some  vanetwa 

Aprcoi 

Mango 

r«ju 

Apncol--ao«n  vanaiaa            Pear-moti  vanerias 

Busnberry 

Nacianrw 

Avocado                                 Pliin 

Blackberry 

Passcn  tnjil 

Cherry                                    Prune 

Blueberry 

Peacn 

Cheatnul                                 Tangeto 

Cranberry 

Pear 

Grapa<rul                             Tangerine 

Oewperry 

Persanmon 

LycheelTuil                           Tung 

Gooeeberry 

Raapberry 

Huddeberry 

Sirawtieny 

Macadamia  nut 

Forage 

ARala                                     Ladifw  clover 

Cnmaon  clover 

mma 

AMw                                      Redciovar 
Barseem                                 Sartoin 
Birdaloot  ue*o<l                     Crownveicn 

Vegeuue 

Asparagut                            KoNrabi 

Eggplant 

aaed 

Broccoli                                  Leek 
Bruaaeta  tproaa                    Mekxi 
Cabbage                              Mustard 
Carrol                                   Onion 
CauKlowar                             Parsley 
Celery                                     Parsnip 
Chinaee  cabbage                   Pumplun 
CoMarda                              Radian 
Cucumber                             Rutabaga 

Pepper 

VegeuHea 

Cucumber                               Pumplun 
Melon                                   Souaan 

OdMed 

Flaxseed 

Rape 

SafflOMW 

Tree  seed 

Catalpa                                   Yeiow  popiiai 
Black  kx-iisl                            Holly 
Red  maple 

1/  Croea  pcHtMUeo  naauaa  lo  proouca  •  oommxcUi  ciop. 

2/  A  lar^ar  cfoa  m  garwrsuy  producac  wrwn  oa*  polliuiaa. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  1  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
testimony,  in  behalf  of  the  American  Beekeeping  Federation,  at  this  hearing  on  the  honey  loan 
price  support  program. 

I  am  Donald  Schmidt,  president  of  the  American  Beekeeping  Federation.  I  am  a  commercial 
beekeeper  from  Winner,  South  Dakota.  Our  organization  has  about  1,500  members,  some  in 
every  State  and  involved  in  every  facet  of  beekeeping.  We  have  members  of  every  size  opera- 
tion, from  backyard  hobbyists  to  commercial  beekeepers  with  thousands  of  colonies. 

American  beekeepers  have  been  wrongly  portrayed  as  being  a  part  of  the  problem  with  the 
Federal  budget  deficit.  Rather,  beekeepers  are  part  of  the  solution. 

Beekeepers  are  responsible  for  over  $10  billion  in  farm  income.  A  Cornell  University  study 
determined  that,  in  1985  dollars,  honey  bee  pollination  adds  $9.7  billion  in  value  to  40  major 
crops.  The  Federal  income  tax  on  this  amount  alone  would  amount  to  over  $2  billion,  not 
counting  the  multiplier  effect  of  the  extra  income  for  farmers.  When  the  honey  program  outlays 
to  beekeepers  are  added  in  and  all  this  is  multiplied  through  the  economy,  beekeepers  add  a 
sizable  sum  to  the  national  economy  —  mostly  in  hard-hit  rural  communities. 

In  recent  years,  the  honey  loan  price  support  program  has  become  even  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  beekeepers  who  are  battling  an  onslaught  of  imported  honey.  In  1991,  honey  imports 
were  up  over  22.5%  from  the  previous  year.  In  1992,  they  grew  even  more  —  25.9%.  Without 
the  honey  program  as  a  fallback  and  lacking  a  meaningful  honey  import  tariff,  domestic  pro- 
ducers would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  distressed  market. 

The  program  has  also  become  more  important  to  our  nation's  farmers.  Modem  farming  meth- 
ods, which  feature  huge  fields,  elimination  of  hedgerows,  and  heavy  applications  of  pesticides, 
have  decimated  natural  pollinators.  The  acreage  of  crops  which  depend  on  or  greatly  benefit 
from  honey  bee  pollination  has  increased  in  recent  years. 

The  two  exotic,  parasitic  mites,  which  were  introduced  into  the  United  States  during  the  1980s, 
have  spread  to  feral  honey  bee  colonies.  Farmers  who  once  looked  to  these  "wild"  bees  for 
some  of  their  pollination  are  having  to  turn  increasingly  to  moved-in  honey  bees  to  get  their 
crops  satisfactorily  pollinated. 

If  there  were  no  honey  program,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  bees  available  to  do  the  pollina- 
tion which  is  required  for  agricultural  cops  and  environmental  plants.  Modern  crop  pollination 
requires  large  numbers  of  strong,  vigorous  bee  colonies,  which  are  available  as  a  result  of  honey 
production. 

For  U.S.  beekeepers,  the  honey  program  is  not  a  choice,  it  is  a  necessity.  Many  U.S.  beekeepers 
are  in  serious  financial  straits.  Their  costs  of  operation  have  been  driven  up  by  the  invasions  of 
parasitic  mites  and  Africanized  bees.  The  "government  burden"  placed  on  their  businesses  — 
employment  taxes,  reporting  requirements,  permits  and  licenses  —  is  costly.  However,  their 
market  price,  dragged  down  by  cheap  imports,  has  been  falling.  Even  the  added  benefit  from 
the  price  support  program  has  not  kept  their  revenues  above  costs. 

From  my  own  records,  I  have  compared  the  income  to  producers  for  the  period  of  April  1989  to 
April  1992.  Even  though  the  price  I  received  from  packers  increased  by  14  cents  per  pound  over 
the  period  (from  40  cents  to  54  cents),  the  federal  support  was  reduced  by  17.75  cents  per  pound 

-  Continued 
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(from  22  cents  to  4.25  cents),  resulting  in  a  net  decline  to  the  beekeeper  of  3.75  cents  per  pound. 

In  commodity  prices,  low  prices  usually  come  from  over-production.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
honey.  U.S.  beekeepers  are  producing  only  about  70  percent  of  the  honey  consumed  here.  So, 
why  are  the  prices  too  low  for  beekeepers  to  survive? 

Cheap  imports  are  creating  an  over-supply  and  are  causing  honey  prices  to  fall.  If  we  could 
stem  the  flow  of  imported  honey,  domestic  prices  would  rise,  and  U.S.  honey  producers  would 
not  have  to  depend  on  a  Federal  subsidy- 

The  U.S.  beekeeping  industry  has  made  a  significant  effort  to  return  beekeeping  to  a  profitable 
position  by  funding  a  program  to  increase  honey  consumption  in  the  United  States.  Honey 
producers  and  imports  are  assessed  one  cent  per  pound  (as  a  percentage  of  value,  one  of  the 
largest  assessments  of  any  promotion  board)  to  fund  the  Honey  Research,  Promotion,  and 
Consumer  Information  Program.  So  long  as  the  honey  loan  program  is  administered  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  mechanism  remains  in  place  to  collect  this  one-cent  per 
pound  assessment. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  this  program,  known  as  the  National  Honey  Board,  consumption 
has  gone  up  substantially  in  the  United  States.  However,  cheaper  imports  continue  to  enter  the 
United  States  even  faster. 

The  U.S.  domestic  consumption  of  honey  is  presently  about  295  million  pounds  per  year.  Do- 
mestic production  is  about  220  million  pounds.  Not  more  than  75  million  pounds  needs  to  be 
imported  to  fully  supply  the  domestic  market.  However,  imports  for  the  calendar  year  1992 
totaled  112.5  million  pounds  —  a  37.5  million-pound  surplus.  There  also  was  a  threat  of  even 
further  imports  if  the  U.S.  producer  would  not  sell  at  a  reduced  price. 

U.S.  honey  producers  are  especially  concerned  about  the  rapid  increase  in  imports  from  China, 
which  grew  79.2%  in  1991  and  34%  in  1992.  Events  of  the  past  two  years  have  clearly  shown 
that  the  major  barrier  to  stronger  prices  in  the  U.S.  honey  market  is  the  availability  of  low-cost 
imported  honey,  especially  from  China.  As  long  as  there  was  no  excess  of  honey  available  for 
import,  U.S.  prices  were  strengthening.  Honey  customers  —  both  at  the  consumer  level  and  the 
commercial  level  —  were  absorbing  regular  price  increases.  However,  when  cheaper  Chinese 
honey  began  to  flood  onto  the  market,  prices  offered  to  beekeepers  plummeted. 

In  each  of  the  last  two  years,  China  has  shipped  more  honey  to  the  United  States  than  all  other 
countries  combined. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  short  term  solution  to  this  situation.  The  Chinese  and  the  import- 
ers of  Chinese  honey  seem  willing  to  move  their  honey  at  any  price,  even  at  prices  lower  than 
necessary.  In  effect,  they  are  paying  more  for  market  share  than  is  necessary. 

And,  unless  the  Chinese  and  their  traders  change  their  tactics,  we  can  only  expect  more  of  the 
same.  According  to  the  Chinese  government's  5-year  plan  (1991-1995),  as  cited  by  the  USDA's 
Foreign  Agriculture  Service,  bee  colony  numbers  should  reach  8  million.  Honey  production, 
which  rose  75  percent  from  1981  to  1990,  is  projected  to  reach  550  million  pounds  by  1995. 

The  Chinese  government  encourages  honey  production  to  meet  the  twin  goals  of  satisfying 
domestic  demand  and  earning  foreign  exchange.  The  government  has  estimated  the  country's 
capacity  at  10  million  colonies  producing  660  million  pounds  annually.  Compare  this  to  4 
million  colonies  in  the  United  States  producing  about  200  million  pounds. 

-  Continued 
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We  cannot  understand  the  logic  in  allowing  the  U.S.  beekeeping  industry  to  decline  —  eliminat- 
ing thousands  of  jobs  in  rural  communities  all  over  America  —  while  rewarding  a  non-market 
economy  like  China  by  encouraging  their  imports. 

As  you  can  see,  while  the  honey  program  has  been  essential  to  the  U.S.  honey  producer, 
changes  need  to  be  made  in  light  of  the  flood  of  cheap  imported  honey.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
some  ideas  for  a  possible  solution: 

1.  Establish  a  curb  on  imports,  not  to  exceed  the  annual  average  poundage  each  respective 
country  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  immediate  past  5-year  period  (1988-1992), 
the  high  and  the  low  years  excluded. 

2.  Levy  an  additional  30  per  cent  tariff  on  all  imports  of  honey  from  China. 

3.  After  the  first  year,  permit  each  country  to  share  in  any  growth  in  the  U.S.  market  on  a 
pro  rata  basis. 

4.  Operate  the  honey  program  as  a  loan  program  only;  a  lower  loan  repayment  rate  would 
not  be  necessary. 

The  U.S.  beekeeper  cannot  compete  with  beekeepers  in  emerging  nations  at  world  prices  for 
"commodity  honey."  Even  the  equalizing  effect  of  the  honey  loan  price  support  program  has 
not  been  enough  to  provide  a  level  playing  field  in  the  past  two  years  as  U.S.  producer  have 
come  under  increasing  import  pressure. 

Some  changes  must  be  made,  if  we  are  to  have  the  honey  bees  necessary  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  pollination  services. 

There  is  one  inescapable  fact:  Honey  can  be  imported  —  pollination  cannot. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views.  We  have  prepared  additional  material  for 
your  infonnation,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  an  effort  to  bring  some  very 
serious  problems  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

We  will  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions. 


Thank  you. 


Donald  R.  Schmidt 
President 

(Accachcents  follow:) 
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U.S.  HONEY  IMPORTS 

Comparison  of  U.S.  Honey  Imports  from  China, 
All  Other  Countries,  and  World  Total 

January-December  1987  -  1992 
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U.S.  Honey  Import  Tariff  Among  Lowest  of  All  Nations 

The  low  U.S.  honey  tariff  keeps  domestic  producers  in  jeopardy  by  being  ovenwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  bw- 
cost  imported  honey.  The  United  States  has  a  most-favored-nation  (MFN)  tariff  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound 
on  natural  honey  (HTSUS  0409.00),  with  honey  selling  for  50  cents  per  pound,  this  amounts  to  about  2% 
of  the  f.o.b.  import  unit  value.  Comparable  import  tariffs  in  some  other  honey  trading  countries  are; 


HONEY  TARIFFS  IMPOSED  BY  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

China 60%  ad  valorem 

Taiwan 45%  ad  valorem 

Romania 35%  ad  valorem 

Bahamas 32.5%  ad  valorem 

Japan 30%  ad  valorem 

Hungary 30%  ad  valorem 

Venezuela 30%  ad  valorem 

European  Community 27%  ad  valorem 

Spain 27%  ad  valorem 

Bulgaria 25%  ad  valorem 

Mexico 20%  ad  valorem 

Korea 20%  ad  valorem 

Brazil 20%  ad  valorem 

Turkey 20%  ad  valorem 

Malaysia 9.2  cents  per  lb.  [approx.  18%  ad  valorem] 

Saudi  Arabia 12%  ad  valorem 

Canada 1 .5  cents  per  lb.  [approx.  3%  ad  valorem] 

United  States 1  cent  per  lb.  [approx.  2%  ad  valorem] 


-Source:  USDA-FAS  and  Congressional  Sources 

Complied  Spring  1992 
American  Beekeeping  Federation 
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The  Truth  About  the  Honev  Price  Support  Program 

1.  Honey  bees  are  essential  for  pollination  of  U.S.  agricultural  crops.  The  honey  program 
Is  essential  for  honey  bees. 

•  Honey  bee  pollination  adds  !!;9.7  billion  value  to  U.S.  agricultural  crops.  (See 
Attachment  1.) 

•  Honey  bees  pollinate  untold  plants  which  serve  as  wildlife  habitat  and  food. 

•  Modern  farming  methods  and  urbanization  have  decimated  natural  pollinators  and 
have  increased  the  demand  for  honey  bees  (See  Attachment  2.) 

•  Growers  depend  on  a  strong  honey  industry  to  maintain  sufficient  colonies  for  their 
pollination  needs.  (See  Attachment  3.) 

•  Honey  production  is  the  engine  which  drives  beekeeping.  Unless  production  is 
profitable,  the  large  numbers  of  strong,  vigorous  colonies  needed  for  pollination  will  not 
be  available.  (See  Attachment  4.) 

2.  American  honey  producers  cannot  compete  at  world  honey  market  prices. 

•  The  U.S.  honey  tariff  -  at  approximately  2%  ad  valorem  -  provides  little  protection. 
Other  major  honey  importing  nations  charge  27-30%  tariffs  on  incoming  honey.  (See 
Attachment  5.) 

•  Beekeeping  is  a  labor-intensive  enterprise  which  gives  an  advantage  to  producers  in 
developing  countries  with  plentiful  labor  at  low  cost. 

•  U.S.  beekeepers  are  having  financial  difficulties,  even  though  they  are  being  assisted 
by  the  honey  program.  Without  the  help  of  the  honey  program,  many  of  them  will 
surely  fail.  (See  Attachment  6.) 

•  Since  the  enactment  of  the  1985  Farm  Bill,  beekeepers  have  realized  22.6%  less 
support  than  they  would  have  at  the  1985-crop  support  level.  (See  Attachment  7.) 

3.  The  honey  program  Is  working  and  program  costs  are  decreasing  each  year. 

•  After  the  current  program  was  begun  in  1986,  U.S.  honey  imports  dropped,  and 
exports  of  U.S.  honey  strengthened.  Forfeitures  have  virtually  ended,  and  government 
stocks  of  honey  have  dwindled  to  nothing.  (See  Attachment  8.) 

•  Program  costs,  slashed  under  the  1985  Farm  Bill,  continue  to  fall  under  the  1990  Farm 
Bill;  USDA  projects  costs  at  $3.4  million  for  FY1998.  (See  Attachment  9.) 

4.  The  benefits  of  the  honey  program  will  help  the  beekeeping  industry  deal  with  the 
Africanized  bee  —  and  a  strong  beekeeping  industry  will  help  the  country  deal  with  the 
Africanized  bee. 

•  Beekeepers  will  incur  more  expenses  in  preparing  for  and  coping  with  the  Africanized 
bees. 

•  Maintenance  of  domestic  bees  in  a  given  area  is  the  best  defense  against  that  area's 
becoming  Africanized.  (See  Attachment  10.) 

5.  The  honey  program  Is  utilized  by  virtually  all  beekeepers  above  the  hobbyist  level. 

•  Records  of  assessments  paid  to  the  National  Honey  Board  show  that  almost  4,000 
honey  producers  use  the  honey  loan  program.  The  program  is  helping  the  beekeepers 
who  produce  the  95%  of  the  honey  and  who  need  the  support.  (See  Attachment  1 1.) 

6.  Beekeepers  and  employees  account  for  more  than  12,500  Jobs  In  rural  America. 

•  The  4,000  beekeepers  who  use  the  honey  program  employ  over  2,400  full  time  work 
ers  and  almost  6,100  seasonal  workers,  most  of  these  jobs  are  located  in  small  towns 
and  rural  communities.  (See  Attachment  12.) 
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Why  a  Honey  Program? 

The  honey  loan  price  support  program  was  established  shortly  after  World  War  II  to 
bring  stability  to  the  honey  market  and  to  the  U.S.  beekeeping  industry.  By  ensuring  the 
survival  of  the  beekeeping  industry,  the  program  ensures  U.S.  agriculture  of  having  a 
ready  source  of  pollinators. 

How  the  Honey  Program  Works 

The  program  has  two  parts.  First,  it  stabilizes  the  market  by  providing  the  beekeeper 
a  means  to  secure  operating  capital  while  marketing  his  honey  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Secondly,  the  program  helps  equalize  the  American  beekeeper's  cost  of  production  with 
that  of  his  foreign  competitors. 

After  a  beekeeper  harvests  his  honey  crop,  he  can  use  it  as  collateral  for  a  non- 
recourse loan  from  USDA's  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  When  he  is  ready  to  market 
the  honey,  the  producer  pays  off  the  loan  and  sells  the  honey. 

The  availability  of  the  commodity  loan  allows  a  producer  to  sell  his  honey  at  the 
optimum  time,  rather  than  having  to  dump  it  on  the  market  at  harvest  time.  In  many 
instances,  he  is  able  to  secure  a  better  price  by  arranging  with  a  buyer  for  delivery  at  a 
set  price  and  set  time  in  the  future.  The  commodity  loan  matures  nine  months  after  it  is 
made  and  may  be  paid  off  at  any  time  during  its  term. 

The  loan  value  of  the  honey  is  set  at  53.8  cents  per  pound  in  the  1990  Farm  Bill. 
Prior  to  the  1985  Farm  Bill,  the  loan  rate  was  escalating  on  a  parity  formula.  The  1985 
Farm  Bill  set  the  loan  rate  at  64  cents  per  pound  and  established  a  reduction  mecha- 
nism which  has  brought  the  rate  to  its  current  level. 

The  1985  Farm  Bill  also  added  the  "buy-back"  provision  to  the  program.  To  help  U.S. 
beekeepers  market  their  honey  in  competition  with  imports  and  to  encourage  them  to 
seek  markets  rather  than  forfeit  the  honey  to  satisfy  their  CCC  loans,  they  are  allowed 
to  redeem  the  honey  from  loan  at  a  lower  price  than  they  borrowed.  In  effect,  a  portion 
of  the  loan  is  forgiven. 

The  buy-back  rate  is  determined  monthly  by  USDA-ASCS  —  supposedly  being  set  in 
accordance  with  market  prices  at  a  level  which  will  encourage  redemption  and  market- 
ing. The  buy-back  rate  (effective  January  15,  1993)  is  47  cents  per  pound. 

BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  DEDUCTION 

The  effective  loan  rate  is  reduced  by  1%  ($0.00538)  as  honey's  contribution  to  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990. 
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THE  CHANGING  ROLE  OF  HONEY  BEES 
AS  POLLINATORS  OF  U.S.  CROPS 

Williard  S.  Robinson,  Richard  Nowogrodzki,  and  Roger  A.  Morse 
Department  of  Entomology,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  NY  14853 

Summary 

Based  on  pubUshed  information  and  interviews  with  beekeepers,  researchers,  and 
regulators  throughout  the  U.S.,  we  conclude  that  more  than  two  million  rentals  of 
honey  bee  colonies  for  crop  polUnation  take  place  annually.  This  number  is  considerably 
higher  than  any  previously  pubHshed  estimate.  Many  of  the  colonies  are  used  on  two 
different  crops  in  the  same  year,  and  a  small  number  even  pollinate  three.  Thus  about 
one  million  colonies  are  involved,  almost  one-third  of  all  the  beekeeper-managed 
colonies  in  the  U.S.  About  70%  of  the  pollination  rentals  occur  in  California,  with 
650,000  colonies  being  utilized  for  a  single  crop,  almonds.  Acreage  and/or  production 
has  been  increasing  markedly  over  the  last  20  years  for  many  of  the  major  crops  that 
benefit  from  bee  pollination. 

For  all  of  U.S.  Agriculture,  the  marginal  increase  in  value  attributable  to  honey  bee 
pollination — that  is,  the  value  of  the  increased  yield  and  quality  achieved  through 
pollination  by  honey  bees  alone — was  about  $9.7  billion  in  1985.  This  total  is  over  68 
times  the  combined  sum  of  all  pollination  fees  paid  to  beekeepers  (estimated  at  $60.9 
million  per  year)  and  the  cost  of  the  federal  honey  price  support  program.... 

Strong  and  healthy  colonies  are  the  best  pollinators.  Profits  from  honey  production 
are  the  incentive  for  beekeepers  to  maintain  such  populous,  disease-free  colonies 
during  the  10  or  11  months  of  the  year  when  they  are  not  being  rented  for  pollination. 
Any  threat  to  the  beekeeping  industry  that  jeopardizes  the  supply  of  colonies  for 
pollination  would  adversely  affect  much  of  U.S.  agriculture. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  1989 
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Attachment  2 


TRENDS  IN  POLLINATION 
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FIGURES  1-6.  Recent  production  trends  for  six 
crops  heavily  dependent  on  commercial  honey  bee 
pollination.  For  almond,  crant>erry,  and  kiwifruit, 
figures  show  harvested  acreage;  for  blueberry, 
harvested  cultivated  acreage  (v^ild -growing  lowbush 
blueberries  are  exduded);for  almond  and  avocado, 
and  cranberry,  each  data  point  Is  the  mean  of  the 
corresponding  span  of  years.  Production  is  expec 
ted  to  continue  Increase  in  the  near  future  tor  all 
these  crops,  with  the  exception  of  cranberry. 
FIGURE  7.  The  number  of  honey  bee  colonies 
entering  Maine  each  year  for  pollination  of  blueber- 
ries and  apples,  1981-1987. 

Source:  Cornell  University 
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Blue  Diamond  Growers 


COMMENTS  OF 
STEVEN  W,  EASTER 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  MEMBER  AND  GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS 
BLUE  DIAMOND  GROWERS 

P.O.  BOX  1768 
SACRAMENTO,  CA  95812 


FOR  SUBMISSION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION, 
AND  FORESTRY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION  AND  STABILIZATION  OF  PRICES 


HEARING  ON.  THE  199  0  FARM  BILL 
HONEY  LOAN  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 


MARCH  2,  199C 


This  Statement  is  being  filed  by  Blue  Diamond  Growers  to 
underscore  che   importance  of  continued  o».;pport  for  tha   Honey  loan 
and  Price  support  Program  provisions  of  the  1985  Food  Security 
Act  into  the  1990  Farm  Bill.   Blue  Diamond  Growers,  formed  in 
1910,  is  an  agricultural  cooperative  owned  by  5,000  almonds 
growers.   Seventy  percent  of  California's  almond  growers  are 
members  of  the  cooperative  which  produces  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  California  almond  crop.   Blue  Diamond  Growers 
receives,  processes,  packs  and  markets  almonds  for  its  members. 

As  a  strong  almond  industry  representative,  Blue  Diamond 
Growers  fully  understands  the  importance  of  the  honey  bee 
industry  to  the  one  billion  dollar  California  almond  industry. 
All  major  varieties  of  almonds  in  California  utilize  honey. bees 
for  the  necessary  cross  pollination  process  which  must  occur  for 
commercial  production.   Wind  pollination  and  artificial 
pollination  techniques  are  inadequate  and  ineffective  in 
comparison  with  bee  pollination. 

Honey  bees  in  overwintered  colonies  are  the  only 
commercially  available  pollinator  for  almonds  in  California. 
Nearly  650,000  beehives  are  rented  each  year  for  placement  in 
almond  orchards  during  late  February  and  early  March  at  a  cost  of 
$25  to  $35  per  hive. 
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More  California  farmland  is  devoted  to  almonds  than  to  any 
other  orchard  crop.   A  doubling  of  acreage  occurred  over  a  20 
year  period  ending.   The  1989  bearing  acreage  of  California 
almonds  was  estimat:ed  by  the  California  crop  and  Livestock 
Reporting  service  to  be  102,000  acres.   Production  potential  will 
escalate  as  large  acreages  mature  to  prime  bearing  age  over  the 
next  five  year  period. 

Almonds  are  California's  leading  food  e-xport  and  the  sixth 
largest  u.a.  food  export,   seventy  percent 'of  the  590  million 
pound  1900  crop  was  exported.  A  similar  percentage  of  the  476 
million  1989  crop  is  expected  to  be  exported.  '  Almonds  are  a 
crucial  factor  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

A  strong  and  viable  honey  bee  industi-y  is  essential  for  the 
almond  industry  and  numerous  other  agricultural  entcx-prises 
dependent  on  cross  pollination.  The  interactive  relationship 
that  these  commodities  have  with  the  honey  trade  enables  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  continued  need  for  U.S.  government  price 
support  for  honey  production.   The  encroaching  problems  of  the 
Africanized  bee  and  the  tracheal  and  varroa  mites  are  incurring 
new  operating  costs  for  the  honey  bee  producers.   Equitable  honey 
prices  are  needed  for  the  producers  to  successfully  battle  these 
pests. 

2lue  Diamond  Growers  fully  supports  continuing  the  Honey 
Loan  and  Price  Support  Program  provisions  of  the  1985  Food 
security  Act  into  the  1990  Farm  Bill.   without  a  strong  honeybee 
industry  the  U.S.  supply  of  almonds  would  be  nonexistent  or  too 
expensive  for  the  majority  of  almond  consumers.  As  a  strong 
representative  of  the  almond  industry,  Blue  Diamond  urges  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  ?rlc=.-:  to  continue  support  of  this  extremely  important  program 
for  the  honey  bee  induscry. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

•Steven  W.  Easter 
Vice  President,  Member 
and  Government  Relations 


P.O.  Box  1768,  Sacramento,  California  95812    (916)  442-0771 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CAUFORNIA 


nr.l'Alt  TMF.NT  OK  l'.NTC)Mni.O(;V 
llNlVl.i(.Sin'(1l'(:Al.ll'(>l(NIA 
DAVIS.  ( AI.IKOKNIA  '.Willi 
(Dili)  7.V.MH71 


February  19,  1993 


Troy  H.  Fore,  Jr. 

Executive  Secretary 

American  Beekeeping  Federation,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1038 

Jesup,  GA  31545 

Dear  Troy: 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  information  about  the  relationship  in 
our  state  between  the  price-support  payments  on  honey  and  crop  pollination. 

In  the  State  of  California  we  have  the  largest  nimiber  of  beekeepers;  the  largest 
number  of  bee  hives;  produce  the  first,  second,  or  third  largest  crop  of  honey 
across  the  country  each  year;  and  are  engaged  in  the  largest  amount  of  crop 
pollination.   Thus,  our  data  should  represent,  very  well,  the  economics  of 
beekeeping  where  there  is  heavy  emphasis  on  crop  pollination. 

Beekeepers  in  California  provide  honey  bees  for  pollination  of  over  50  agricultural 
crops.    It  has  been  documented  that  72%  of  commercial  crop  pollination  occurs  in 
this  state.   However,  the  beekeepers  providing  this  pollination  service  can  not 
exist  financially  solely  on  pollination  because,  with  the  exception  of  almonds,  1.) 
the  pollinating  colonies  are  used  so  densely  that  they  eat  up  their  food  stores  and 
2.)  the  pollinating  bees  are  exposed  to  toxic  pesticides  that  reduce  bee  populations 
significantly  to  drastically.   The  bees  must  have  time  away  from  the  fields  to 
recover  from  these  stresses.  This  restriction  on  continued  use  in  pollination  limits 
income  to  an  amount  that  does  not  meet  the  cost  of  operating  the  colonies  of  bees 
over  the  year. 

California  beekeepers  must  earn  income  from  their  bees  in  some  other  manner,  in 
addition  to  crop  pollination,  in  order  to  survive  financially.   The  options  are  1.) 
production  of  honey  and  beeswax  and/or  2.)  production  of  queens  and  bulk  bees. 
The  market  for  queens  and  bulk  bees  is  quite  limited,  so  our  beekeepers  rely  on 
honey  and  wax  production  for  at  least  25%  of  their  income  each  year. 

California  beekeepers  are  having  an  extremely  difficult  time  remaining  afloat, 
financially.   I  am  aware  of  many  beekeepers  whose  operations  lost  money  in  1990 
and  1989.   An  abnormally  good  honey  year  in  1991  allowed  them  to  pay  off  some 

—  Continued 
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of  their  largest  debts,  but  continued  drought  kept  the  1992  honey  crop  depressed 
and  a  number  of  beekeepers  are  seriously  trying  to  liquidate  their  operations  and 
turn  to  some  other  type  of  business. 

It  is  inaccurate  to  state,  simply,   that  if  crop  pollination  really  is  required  then  the 
growers  can,  and  will,  pay  enough  for  the  bees  to  keep  the  beekeepers  in  business. 
The  truth  is  that  profits  on  most  of  these  crops  are  minuscule,  and  raising  the 
pollination  costs  would  likely  eliminate  production  of  many  of  them.     Perhaps, 
this  is  the  goal  of  those  people  who  would  rather  think  of  crop  production 
"globally."   My  preference  is  to  keep  American  agriculture  profitable  enough  to 
maintain  a  viable  industry  in  this  country.   We  are  already  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  for  oil.   We  shouldn't  become  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  food. 

The  ability  of  beekeepers  to  obtain  more  than  $0.50  for  a  pound  of  honey  is 
essential  for  the  survival  of  beekeeping  in  California.    Imported  honey  prices 
always  remain  just  a  few  cents  below  our  program  price.   Without  the  program, 
honey  prices  can  and  will  sink  significantly.   Our  beekeepers,  as  a  few  years  ago, 
would  be  forced  to  finance  their  beekeeping  operations  from  their  spouses' 
incomes.   If  viewed  as  a  permanent  situation,  our  350  commercial  and  800  sideline 
beekeepers  will  throw  in  the  towel  and  the  American  diet  will  be  altered 
significantly  within  a  year  or  two. 

Enclosed  is  data  concerning  the  value  of  the  beekeeping  industry  to  California.   It 
can  be  seen  that  income  from  honey  production  is  very  much  a  part  of  the 
required  income  for  our  beekeeping  industry.   Please  relate  these  facts  to  the 
people  who  will  influence  the  decisions  regarding  the  honey  price-support 
program.   All  of  the  preceding  and  included  information  is  sent  specifically  for  the 
purpose  expressed  in  the  sentence  immediately  above  and  should  not  be 
printed  in  industry  or  other  media  publications. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 


Sincerely, 

Eric  C.  Mussen 
Extension  Apiculturist 
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U.S.  Honey  Import  Tariff  Among  Lowest  of  All  Nations 

The  low  U.S.  honey  tariti  keeps  domestic  producers  in  jeopardy  by  being  overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  tow-cost 
imported  honey.  The  United  States  has  a  most-favored-nation  (MFN)  tariff  rate  of  1  cent  per  pourKj  on  natural 
honey  (HTSUS  0409.00),  with  honey  selling  for  50  cents  per  pound,  this  arrwunts  to  about  2%  of  Ihe  f.o.b. 
import  unit  value.  Comparable  import  tariffs  in  some  other  honey  trading  countries  are: 


HONEY  TARIFFS  IMPOSED  BY  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

China 60%  ad  valorem 

Taiwan 45%  ad  valorem 

Romania 35%  ad  valorem 

Bahamas —32.5%  ad  valorem 

Japan 30%  ad  valorem 

Hungary 30%  ad  valorem 

Venezuela 30%  ad  valorem 

European  Community 27%  ad  valorem 

Spain 27%  ad  valorem 

Bulgaria 25%  ad  valorem 

Mexico 20%  ad  valorem 

Korea 20%  ad  valorem 

Brazil 20%  ad  valorem 

Turkey 20%  ad  valorem 

Malaysia 9.2  cents  per  lb.  [approx.  18%  ad  valorem] 

Saudi  Arabia 12%  ad  valorem 

Canada 1 .5  cents  per  lb.  [approx.  3%  ad  valorem] 

United  States 1  cent  per  lb.  [approx.  2%  ad  valorem] 


-Source:  USDA-FAS  and  Congressional  Sources 

Complied  Spring  1992 
American  Beekeeping  Federation 
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Economic  Status  of  tJie  United  States 
Beelceeping  Industry 

By 

Dr.  Roger  Hoopingamer 

Department  of  Entomology 

Michigan  State  University 

East  Lansing,  MI    48824-1115 

Overview 

The  commercial  beekeepers,  of  the  United  States,  are  in  serious  financial  difficulty.    Most 
of  them  appear  to  be  existing  on  pre-established  equity,    llie  average  yields  per  colony  do  not 
allow  a  return  on  investment,  or  in  some  cases  even  a  reasonable  salary.    Beekeeping  supplies  and 
equipment  costs  arc  rising  at,  or  higher  llian,  the  inflation  rate. 

Historically,  honey  sales  have  supported  tlic  industry.  Pollination  fees  can  provide  some 
additional  income.  However,  past  performance  indicates  that  demand  for  honey  bee  colonies  for 
pollination  is  elastic,  i.e.,  increased  pollination  fees  have  reduced  the  demand  for  colonics. 

The  vast  majority  of  pollination  is  provided  free  to  the  public  because  of  the  random 
movement  of  bees  from  an  apiary.    It  seems  reasonable,  to  me.  that  the  public  pay  for  this 
pollination  through  the  price-support  subsidy  program. 

Beekeeping  Cost  Survey 

In  1986  and  1988  I  sent  a  management-cost  questionnaire  to  commercial  beekeepers.    They 
were  located  fairly  evenly  across  the  country.    However,  10  to  12  states  represent  the  majority  of 
tliose  surveyed  primarily  because  of  tlie  availability  of  mailing  lists.    The  respondents  included  in 
the  survey  account  for  greater  than  7  percent  of  the  total  honey  production  of  tlie  country.    Thus,  I 
feel  tliat  the  data  presented  from  the  survey  represents  an  accurate  estimate  of  die  costs  and  status 
of  the  beekeeping  industry.    The  summary  chart  from  this  survey  is  included  as  Appendix  A. 

Yearly  Cost  Analysis 

I  have  incorporated  the  data  from  the  survey  into  a  spreadsheet  analysis  program  of  a 
beekeeping  operation.   The  basis  of  the  inventory  for  the  operation  is  colonies  housed  in  used 
equipment.    It  is  impossible  for  a  beekeeper  to  make  interest  payments  if  new  equipment  were 
used.   The  dollar  difference  between  new  and  used  equipment  to  operate  a  colony  is  over 
SlOO/colony.    This  loss  in  equity  between  the  cost  of  new  and  used  equipment  has  been  paid  for 
by  previous  t>eekeepers  that  have  gone  out  of  the  bu.siness. 

The  yearly  summary  of  business  expenses  for  tlie  "average"  beekeeper  is  given  in  Tabic  1. 
The  table  uses  values  derived  from  the  survey.    Averages  may  not  be  the  best  criteria  for  this 
analysis,  however  it  does  give  a  equitable  basis  for  comparisons. 

Table  2  gives  the  income  statement  for  this  average  beekeeper.    If  wc  use  a  median  honey 
yield  of  83  pounds  instead  of  the  average  of  90  pounds,  this  operation  would  lose  more  money. 
We  used  the  1990  projected  average  honey  support  price  of  53  cents/pound.    To  compound  the 
problem,  most  of  the  expenses  on  Table  1  are  the  expenses  of  1988  (die  period  covered  by  the 
survey).    If  we  had  current  figures,  or  increased  the  values  by  8  or  10  percent  (  two- years 
inflation),  then  the  average  beekeeper  would  not  break  even  unless  the  per  colony  yield  increases  at 
least  8  percent.    An  increase  of  that  amount,  in  per  colony  yields,  would  be  just  the  opposite  of  the 
long  time  honey  yields.    They  have  been  generally  declining  for  many  years.    A  fact  that  points 
out  quite  clearly  lliat  Federal  suppon  of  prices  has  not  caused  an  over  production  of  honey. 

I  have  given  the  owner-operator  a  yearly  salary  of  $20,000  -a  sum  that  is  very  modest. 
Under  the  average  expenses  of  Table  1  a  beekeeper  can  not  make  a  return  on  his  investment.    In 
fact  is  losing  money.   If  wc  delete  all  interest  payments  the  operation  is  able  to  return  to  the  black. 
That  makes  it  clear  that  beekeepers  are  existing  on  equity  established  during  a  previous  period. 
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If  we  continue  the  trend  of  reducing  support  prices,  I  feel  that  many  commercial  beekeepers 
will  go  out  of  business.    Tliis  will  be  a  severe  economic  blow  to  Michigan's  agriculture.    Most  of 
our  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  need  honey  bee  pollination  for  profitable  production.    This  pollination 
service  is  provided  by  commercial  beekeepers,  as  these  are  the  beekeepers  that  can  move  colonies 
on-time,  and  in  the  numbers  for  good  pollination.    The  sideline  and  hobby  beekeepers  can  not 
leave  their  other  jobs  in  order  to  move  their  colonies  to  orchards  and  fields. 

Beekeepers  could  raise  tlicir  pollination  fees  to  offset  ihe  loss  of  income  from  honey. 
HoweverTpast  practices  liave  shown  tiiat  tills  demand  is  ver/  elastic  and  increased  prices  have 
reduced  the  number  of  colonies  rented,  or  the  fmit  growers  have  sought  out  cut-rate  prices.    In  two 
or  three  years  varroa  mites  will  eliminate  all  feral  colonies,  and  then  the  fmit  and  vegetable 
growers  will  also  face  severe  losses  from  poor  pollinatin.    By  that  time  replacing  a  viable 
beekeeping  industry  will  be  very  difficult  because  of  the  high  stan-up  costs. 


Table  1.  Average  Yearly  Costs  of  a  Beekeeping 
Operation 


Table  2.    Income 

-  Honey.  Wax  and  Pollination 


Apiary  Rental 

2,130.00 

Antibiotics,  Miticides 

10,378.50 

Honey  Sug.(Pails,Brls) 

2.930.40 

Apiary  Registration 

355.00 

Queens  (33%  @  6.50) 

5.232.50 

Pkg.  Bees  (4%  /yr) 

2.783.88 

Sugar  for  Syrup 

9.230.76 

Comb  Found.  Replacement 

3.750.91 

Hive  Body  Replacement 

300.37 

Electricity 

1.098.99 

Phone 

610.50 

Water 

146.52 

Heat  (Gas  or  Oil) 

610.50 

Paint 

61.05 

Travel  1 1  @  52  mi.  @  .245 

9.949.94 

Interest  @  1 1  % 

32.310.18 

Depreciation  (20  &  5  yr) 

19.930.95 

Misc.  Expenses 

374.90 

Beekpg.  Assoc. .Etc. 

198.85 

Apiary  Maintenance 

488.40 

Honey  Promotion  (HRPCIO) 

1.927.47 

Salary  (Owner) 

20.000.00 

Labor.  Bee  Management 

23.199.00 

Labor.  Extracting 

3.516.48 

F.LC.A. 

5.158.95 

Beekeeping  Ins.  ($500  ded.) 

1.854.62 

Bldg.  &  Vehicle  Ins. 

2,625.00 

Health  Insurance 

5.160.00 

Workers  Comp.  Ins. 

1.203.40 

Propeny  Tax 

2.500.00 

License  Fees 

25.00 

Bottling  Labor  @  .047/lb 

1.270.55 

Sales  Cost;  Adv..  Travel 

1.621.98 

Jars.  Labels.  Misc. 

6.758.25 

Interest  Bilng.  Equipt. 

401.65 

Deprec.  Btlng.  Equipt. 

334.71 

Total 

$180,430.15 

Honey  Yield/Colony 

90. 

Total  Honey  (Lbs.) 

219,780 

%  Honey  Bottled  (Retail) 

12.3 

Support  Price 

.53 

Wholesale  @  Support 

$101,288 

Ave.  Retail  (Cs.  or  Bll) 

$1.35 

Retail  Sales 

$36,494 

Wax  Price 

.85 

Wax  @  1.7  Ibs./col. 

$3,528.69 

Pollination  Fee/Colony 

$23.00 

Colonies  for  Pollination 

1.294 

Income  from  Pollination 

$29,762 

Income  (Wholesale) 

$104,817 

Income  from  Retail 

$36,494 

Total  Gross  Income 

$171,073 

Net  Income 

Number  of  Colonies 

2.442 

Honey  Yield  /Colony  (lbs.) 

90 

Net  Business  Loss 

-$9,356.41 

%  Loss  on  Invest. 

-3.19 

Page-2-  Hoopingamer 

•Prepared     lor    Senate    Agriculture    Committee    Hearing 

April     23,     1990 
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HONEY  PRICE  SUPPORT  REDUCTIONS 
WITH  THE  1985  AND  1990  FARM  BILLS 


CROP 

LOAN 

YEAR 

RATE 

BASIS 

1985 

65.60C 

Average  Loan  Rate 

ANNUAL 

REDUCTION 

(cents/lb.) 


1986 


64.00c 


Set  by  1985  Farm  Bill 


1.60C 


1987 


63.00Ct  Set  by  1985  Farm  Bill 

61  .OOCt  Set  by  Omnibus  Budget  Act  of  1987 

t     Loan  rate  was  further  reduced  2  cents/lb.  for  1987-Crop  honey 
put  under  loan  after  12/23/87.  For  these  calculations,  assumption 
is  made  for  1/2  of  crop  at  63e  and  1/2  of  crop  at  61c. 


1.00C 
1.00C 


1988 


59.85c  5%  Reduction  from  1987  Crop  Rate 

Furttier  Reduction  by  Omnibus  Budget  Act  of  1987 


3.15c 
.75C 


1989 


56.86C  5%  Reduction  from  1988  Crop  Rate 

Further  Reduction  by  Omnibus  Budget  Act  of  1987 


2.99C 

.50c 


1990 


54.02C  5%  Reduction  from  1989  Crop  Rate 

Further  Reduction  by  Omnibus  Budget  Act  of  1987 


2.84C 
.25c 


1991-95  53.8C  Set  by  1990  Farm  Bill  .22C 

Further  Reduction  by  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  .538C 


Total  Reduction  Per  Pound  for  1986-1991  Honey  Crops  14.84« 

Support  Rate  Reduction  Since  1985      22.6% 


NOTES: 

1.  On  a  strict  loan  rate  comparison  basis,  the  1991-95  rate  of  53.8C,  less 

the  1%  reduced  by  the  1990  OBRA,  is  18.8%  lower  than  the  1985  crop  rate. 

2.  The  above  calculations  do  not  include  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  reductions: 
1986  crop  —  4.3%  GRH  1990  crop  —  1.4%  GRH 
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HONEY  TRADE 

1980-1991 


Imports 


84  85  66  t7 

CALENDAR  YEAR 


88  89  90         91- 


'Estimate 


HONEY: 
PRODUCTION,  LOANS  AND  FORFEITURES 

1980-1991 

Production 


o 


Foflelturos    \ 


-1 1 I I ' '  ' 


M      as 

CROP  YEAn 


N      w      ir 
■E>tlnul«uol12/4/S1 


GOVERNMENT  HONEY  STOCKS 

AS  OF JANUARY  1 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  HONEY  PROGRAM Attachmant  10 

What  about  those  "Killer  Bees"? 

THE  EFFECT  ON  BEEKEEPERS 

The  Africanized  bees,  popularly  know  as  "killer  bees,"  first  reached  South  Texas  late  in 
1990.  The  U.S.  beekeeping  industry  and  USDA  have  been  waiting  for  this  event  for 
several  years. 

Coping  with  Africanized  bees  will  be  an  expensive  proposition  for  America's  beekeep- 
ers. Colonies  have  to  be  relocated  away  from  the  public,  additional  labor  costs  are 
incurred,  increased  liability  insurance  premiums  are  likely,  more  frequent  inspection  of 
colonies  is  necessary,  and  queens  have  to  be  changed  frequently  to  ensure  that  desir- 
able bees  are  in  the  colonies. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  is  the  likelihood  that  honey  production  will  decline;  this 
has  been  the  experience  in  most  areas  invaded  by  Africanized  bees.  Yields  per  colony 
will  probably  be  lower,  and  many  beekeepers  will  find  themselves  operating  fewer 
colonies.  Some  growers  might  opt  to  reduce  the  number  of  colonies  they  rent  for  polli- 
nation in  an  effort  to  limit  the  exposure  of  their  field  workers  to  the  bees. 

THE  EFFECT  ON  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC 

The  ability  of  the  Africanized  bees  to  colonize  an  area  depends  on  the  resources  avail- 
able in  that  area.  Thus,  some  locales  can  expect  to  experience  greater  concentrations 
of  Africanized  bees  than  others. 

If  a  given  area  is  densely  populated  with  managed,  domestic  honey  bees,  there  will  be 
fewer  resources  in  the  area  to  be  utilized  by  Africanized  bees.  Therefore,  the 
Africanized  bees  will  not  be  able  to  develop  as  strong  populations  as  they  would  other- 
wise. 

A  Vigorous  Beekeeping  Industry 

is  America's  First  Line  of  Defense 

Against  ttie  Africanized  Bees 
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Why  Do  Just  4%  of  Beekeepers  Use  the  Honey  Program? 

Who  is  a  Beekeeper? 

•  Anyone  who  owns  even  one  colony  of  honey  bees  is  a  beekeeper,  but  not  all  are  "honey 
producers"  as  envisioned  by  the  framers  of  the  honey  loan  price  support  program. 

•  To  equate  a  backyard  hobbyist  beekeeper  vfith  a  commercial  fuU-time  beekeeper  would 
be  the  same  as  equating  a  gardener  growing  three  rows  of  com  in  his  backyard  to  an  Iowa  com 
fanner  with  hvmdreds  of  acres.  Both  are  growing  the  same  commodity  -  -  there  the  similarity 

ends. 

•  In  1976,  a  study  by  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  found  there  were  about 
212,000  U.S.  beekeepers,  distributed  as  follows: 

Hobbyists  200,000  Less  than  25  cobnies  each 

SIdeliners  1 0,000  From  25  to  299  colonies  each 

Commercial  2,000  300  colonies  or  more  each 

Since  then,  our  numbers  have  dwindled.  In  1991,  an  intensive  survey  by  Bee  Culture  maga- 
zine determined  that  this  number  had  fallen  to  139,000.  A  year  later,  the  trade  journal  found  the 
population  of  U.S.  beekeepers  had  dropped  even  further  to  125,000.  The  approximately  600 
beekeepers  who  operate  1,000  or  more  colonies  each  produce  about  75  percent  of  the  U.S.  honey 
crop. 

Who  Uses  the  Honey  Program? 

•  USDA  does  not  pubhsh  figures  showing  the  number  of  producers  using  the  honey  loan 
price  support  program,  but  the  assessments  paid  to  the  National  Honey  Board  through  the  loan 
program  show  that  all  sizes  of  producers  use  the  program. 

•  The  following  colony-size  categories  were  drawn  from  National  Honey  Board  data  for 
the  1988  year  (calculated  at  $1.00  NHB  assessment  paid  =  100  lb.  production  =  1  colony): 

Less  than  1 5  colonies'  30.4% 

15  to  60  colonies  24.9% 

60  to  500  colonies  33.7% 

More  than  500  colonies  1 4.9% 

"NOTE:  The  smallest  beekeepers,  those  producing  less  than  6,000 
pounds  of  honey  are  exempted  from  the  Honey  Board  assessment. 

The  Honey  Program  is  being  used  as  intended. 

•  Virtually  all  beekeepers  who  depend  on  honey  production  for  a  significant  portion  of 
their  income  are  benefiting  from  the  honey  program.  TTiere  are  beekeepers  in  47  states  who  use 
the  honey  program. 

•  Only  4%  of  U.S.  beekeepers  use  the  honey  program,  but  they  are  the  ones  for  whom  the 
program  was  designed.  They  account  for  approximately  95%  of  U.S.  honey  production. 
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U.S. 

STATE 

Beekeepers  Provide  Jobs 

2                                                              3 

^                                Number                                  Number 

Number                                Full  Time                               Part  Time 

Colonies                            Employees                             Employees 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Anzona 

Arkansas 

California 

25.000 

250 

70.000 

45.000 

470.000 

20 

0 

56 

36 

376 

50 
0.5 
140 

90 
940 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Flonda 

Geonjia 

52.000 

1.000 

1,000 

220,000 

85,000 

42 

1 

1 

176 

68 

104 
2 
2 

440 

170 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

9,000 

135,000 

16,000 

15,000 

65.000 

7 

108 

13 

12 

52 

18 

270 

32 

30 

130 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

28.000 

4.000 

45.000 

15,000 

6,000 

22 

3 

36 

12 

5 

56 

8 

90 

30 
12 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

6,000 

95.000 

190.000 

25.000 

25.000 

5 

76 

152 

20 

20 

12 

190 

380 

SO 

50 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersev 

87.000 

96.000 

15.000 

500 

8  000 

70 

77 

12 

0 

6 

174 
192 

30 
1 

16 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

18.000 
70,000 
15,000 
240,000 
43.000 

14 
56 
12 
192 
34 

36 
140 

30 
480 

86 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

9,000 

52.000 

30.000 

250 

11.000 

7 
42 
24 

0 

18 
104 
60 
0.5 
22 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

240.000 

7.000 

125,000 

47,000 

6  000 

192 

6 

100 

38 

480 
14 

250 
94 

12 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

13.000 
80.000 
23,000 
105.000 
41,000 

10 
64 
18 
84 
33 

26 
160 

46 
210 

82 

TOTALS                                 3,030,000 

Beekeepers  Who  Use  Honey  Program 
Beekeeper's  Full  Time  Employees 
Beekeeper's  Part  Time  Employees 

TOTAL  BEEKEEPING  EMPLOYMENT 

2,424 

4,000 
2,424 
6.060 

12,484 

6,060 

SOURCES  OF  DATA 

^  From  USDA-NASS 

'  Calculated  at  1  par  800  Col. 

^  Calculated  at  2.S  per  1,000  Col. 
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•TESTIMONY,  4-22-93 
SPECIALPi'  CROPS  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  SUB-COMMITTEE 


Thank  you,  Chairman  Rose  and  other  members  of  this  committee.    My  name  is  Ray 
Chancey    My  family  and  I  own  a  small  farm  in  Dayton.  Texas.    I  am  the  National  Office 
Director  for  the  American  Agriculture  Movement  here  in  Washington,  D.C.    I  am  happy  and 
privileged  to  be  here  before  you  today  to  comment  on  the  Administration's  proposal  on  the 
Honey  Loan  Program. 

As  you  know,  the  American  Agriculture  Movement  represents  family  farmers  from  all 
across  the  nation,  from  all  segments  of  agriculture,  including  Honey  Producers.   My  own 
background  in  production  agriculture  is  in  honey  production,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  honey 
producers  are  in  the  same  boat  as  is  all  the  rest  of  agriculture,  in  that  we  are  all  struggling 
just  to  make  ends  meet.  The  stories  with  all  the  cute  puns  that  some  of  you  may  have  heard 
being  spread  around  on  the  hill  about  how  some  honey  producers  are  "stinging  the 
taxpayers",  and  how  the  honey  producers  are  getting  a  "honey  of  a  deal",  are,  at  the  very 
least,  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  President's  package  has  called  for  the  elimination  of  the  honey  loan  program, 
singling  it  out  from  all  other  farm  programs.  The  reasoning  behind  this  is  not  quite  clear,  but 
it  is  the  AAM's  position  that  no  farm  program  should  be  eliminated,  because  all  of  the  them 
have  a  real  purpose,  have  benefit,  and  serve  a  real  need.   They  help  to  stabilize  our  markets, 
and  without  them,  undoubtedly  many  more  family  farmers  will  be  forced  out  of  business.   To 
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eliminate  any  farm  program  would  be  a  disservice  to  ail  of  agriculture,  and  to  the  American 
consumers,  who  are  the  real  beneficiaries  of  the  farm  loan  programs  we  have  today. 

To  reduce  or  eliminate  any  farm  program  may  be  defeating  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  designed,  that  being  to  stabilize  price  and  supply  to  the  consumer.    In  the  world, 
we  in  the  United  States  have  the  highest  quality  of  food  for  the  lowest  overall  cost,  truly  a 
testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  farm  programs  we  have.   Certainly,  we  realize  that  some 
of  our  farm  policies  can  be  improved,  but  overall,  farm  programs  have  proven  to  be  a  good 
investment  in  the  stability  of  the  U.S.  economy,  and  ultimately  the  world's  economy. 

Beekeepers  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  to  all  of  production  agriculture,  in  that  the 
majority  of  the  needed  pollination  services  are  provided  by  the  beekeepers.   Most 
beekeepers,  however,  do  not  collect  fees  for  their  pollination  services,  but  depend  primarily 
on  the  production  of  honey  for  their  income.  And  most  of  those  beekeepers  who  are  in  the 
business  full  time  depend  on  the  honey  loan  program  to  be  able  to  stay  in  business. 

To  eliminate  the  Honey  Program  will  be  to  eliminate  family  farmers.  And  possibly  not 
just  beekeepers.   Tfie  loss  of  the  Honey  Program  may  possibly  have  the  indirect  effect  of 
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eliminating  other  non-honey  related  family  farmers  who  depend  on  the  pollination  services 
provided  by  the  beekeeper  who  has  lost  his  business  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  honey 
loan  program. 

By  helping  beekeepers  stay  in  business,  the  Honey  Loan  Program  virtually  assures 
that  farmers  who  need  the  pollination  benefits  that  the  honey  bees  provide  are  able  to 
receive  those  benefits  at  a  relatively  low  cost.  The  loss  of  the  honey  loan  program  will  most 
certainly  cause  pollination  fees  to  go  up,  and  in  some  cases  may  make  finding  a  beekeeper 
to  pollinate  the  crops  virtually  impossible.   This  will  ultimately  drive  costs  up  to  the  farmer. 
And  since  most  farmers'  margins  are  so  dose  already,  for  some  it  may  be  the  last  straw. 

This  nation  elected  a  President  who  promised  change.   Not  just  change  for  the  sake 
of  change,  but  responsible  change.  The  Honey  Loan  Program  has  proven  itself  to  be  a 
good  investment  for  Agriculture,  and  for  America.   K  is  the  position  of  the  AAM  that  the 
elimination  of  the  Honey  Loan  Program  would  not  be  responsible  change. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  come  before  you  today,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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STATE  OF  MONTANA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

LEOA.  GIACOMETTO 
OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  dibector 

AGRICULTURE/LIVESTOCK  BLDG.  (406)44431« 

PO  BOX  200201 

MARC  RACICOT  FAX(M6|WM09 

GOVEBNOR  HELENA,  MONTANA  59620-0201 

April  16,  1993 


The  Honorable  Charlie  Rose 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources 

United  states  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  DC   20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  hearing  will  be  held  in  your 
subcommittee  on  April  22,  1993  concerning  the  future  of  the  Honey 
Support  Program.   Please  include  this  letter  as  testimony  in  strong 
support  of  continuation  of  the  Honey  Support  Program. 

Montana  is  a  major  commercial  beekeeping  state.   In  1992  Montana 
ranked  7th  in  honey  production.   There  are  approximately  60  Montana 
family  businesses  whose  livelihood  is  derived  from  the  production  of 
honey.   Discontinuation  of  the  Honey  Support  Program  would  cause  a 
severe  economic  hardship  on  this  important  part  of  Montana's 
agricultural  industry. 

Montana's  beekeeping  industry  supports  the  Honey  Price  Support 
program.   It  is  a  model  of  what  a  price  support  program  is  intended 
to  be.   It's  loan  program  has  allowed  for  the  stable  marketing  of 
honey,  and  therefore  a  stable  national  and  state  honey  production 
industry. 

We  urge  your  consideration  of  support  for  continuation  of  the  Honey 
Price  Support  Program.   Please  contact  Mr.  Lance  Sundberg,  President 
of  the  Montana  State  Beekeepers  Association  (406-322-5780) ,  or  Mr. 
Robert  Barnes,  Beaverhead  Honey  Company,  Dillon,  Montana  (406-683- 
4  430)  if  you  need  further  information. 

Sincerely,  j 


^^ 


Leo  A.  Giacometto 
Director 

cc:   Senator  Tom  Daschle 

Senator  Patrick  Leahy 
Senator  Max  Baucus 
Senator  Conrad  Burns 
Representative  Pat  Williams 
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Texas  Agri-Women 


5910  N.  Shary  Road  •  Misston,  Texas  78572-9656  •  (210)  585-6947 
May  4,  1993 

The  Honorable  Charlie  Rose 
House  of  Representatives 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Suite  2230 
Washington  D.C.   20515 

KE:   Honfy  Price  Support  Program 

Speciality  Crops  and  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee 

Dear  Chaiiman  Rose: 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  for  Texas  Agri-Women  to 
comment  on  the  Honey  Price  Support  Program  and  legislation, 
HR  814,  by  Rep.  Dick  Armey. 

Money  bees  pollinate  one  third  of  fruit,  vegetable  and 
seed  crops,  many  of  which  are  produced  in  Texas.   Without 
managed  colonies  of  honey  bees  available  where  and  when  the 
grower  needs  them,  our  supply  of  quality  produce  will 
decrease.   The  cost  to  the  consumer  will,  of  course, 
increase.   We  have  already  seen  effects  of  limited  colony 
availability  in  certain  areas  because  of  severe  colony 
losses  due  to  parasitic  mites. 

A  healthy  beekeeping  industry  is  necessary  to  provide 
this  pollination  service  to  our  fruit  and  vegetable 
producers.   The  availability  of  strong  healthy  colonies 
requires  a  skilled  professional  trained  in  honey  bee 
management  and  good  business  practices.   For  many 
beekeepers,  honey  is  their  primary  cash  crop. 

In  the  tour  decades  of  its  existence,  the  Honey  Price 
Support  Program  has  permitted  orderly  marketing  of  honey  by 
giving  the  beekeeper  access  to  operating  funds  until  the 
crop  can  be  sold  for  a  fair  market  price.   The  program  has 
also  offset  the  impact  of  imported,  cheap,  lower  quality, 
honey  in  the  absence  of  a  realistic  tariff.   According  to 
National  Honey  Market  News  published  by  USDA,  in  1991,  97.14 
per  cent  of  loans  were  paid  back  with  only  2.71  per  cent 
forfeited  to  the  government. 


The  loss  of  the  Honey  Price  Support  Program  means  many 
things  for  the  U.S.  -  the  bankrupting  of  many  small 
businesses  (beekeepers  and  supply  houses),  forfeited  farm 
loans  to  those  bankrupt,  loss  of  jobs  and  probable  loss  of 
some  commodity  markets  to  foreign  producers  and,  most 
importantly,  drastic  reduction  of  the  number  of  colonies  for 
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Texas  Agri-Women  support  the  continuation  of  the  Honey 
Price  Support  Program,  and  respctfully  request  that  you  do 
MOT  support  HR  814  by  Rep.  Dick  Armey.   Your  consideration 
of  these  issues  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Yours  truly. 


'V/ziuj  tXiacu^  ^--v-  ^■'^' 


Kathy  Reavis, 
Prsident 


■Joyce   Obst 

Vi  ce    President , 

Legis 1 ation 


ccrRep.  Scotty  Eaesler,  Vice  Chairman 

Speciality  Crops  and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives,  Texas  Delegation 
The  American  Honey  Producers  Association,  Inc. 
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